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THE  GOSPEL  OF  ILLUSION— BEYOND  TRUTH. 

BY    F.    W.    ORDE    WARD. 

WHEX'  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  some  g^reat  idea 
or  ideal  the  very  last  question  we  ask  ourselves  is  about 
its  truth,  because  this  term  has  so  many  difTerent  meanings,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  or  place  or  person.  That  which  seems  truth 
to  one  man.  seems  false  to  another.  Temper  or  temperament,  the 
subjective  and  the  objective,  the  merely  relative  and  the  utterly  abso- 
lute, all  of  these  ofifer  us  materials  that  must  be  weighed  well  in  the 
balances  of  consideration  before  we  can  even  begin  to  state  the 
problem — much  more  before  we  can  decide  upon  it. 

The  hegemonic  idea  or  ideal  appears  to  capture  almost  every- 
body at  once,  nor  do  we  dream  for  a  moment  of  doubting  its  truth. 
If  a  captious  critic  ventured  to  assert  a  misgiving,  we  should  reply 
in  some  such  way  as  this :  "If  it  is  not  what  you  think  true,  it  ought 
to  be,  it  must  be,  it  shall  be — my  belief  will  make  it  true."  We 
might  proceed  to  add,  "anyhow  it  is  true  to  me  and  my  wants  in 
particular,  and  to  human  nature  in  general,  and  I  ask  for  nothing 
more  than  this.  I  recognize  in  it  a  propriety  of  its  own,  and  indeed 
something  vaster  still,  something  like  the  thoughts  of  things  irreKeiva 
Twv  ovTOJv— 'at  the  back  o'  beyont.' "  We  hear,  so  to  speak,  the  i 
challenge  of  an  eternal  verity,  which  assumes  varying  forms  with 
varying  conditions  or  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  driving  force — paradoxical  as  it  may  sound — behind  the 
dynamic  ideas  of  miracle  and  science,  portent  and  proof,  which  to 
the  superficial  observer  are  so  diametrically  opposed,  is  practically 
one  and  the  same,  namely  a  revelation  of  the  unknown.     God  in 
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both,  from  behind  his  cloud,  says,  "Come  and  find  me."  The  sole 
difference  between  the  two  consists  in  this,  that  the  former  appeals 
rather  to  faith  and  imagination  and  the  latter  to  logic  or  reason  and 
research,  though  most  philosophers  now  would  probably  agree  that 
faith  cannot  be  separated  entirely  from  reason,  and,  as  Pascal  said, 
has  reasons  of  its  own. 

The  human  mind,  in  the  course  of  its  evolution  and  culture, 
simply  exchanges  one  set  of  wonders  for  another.  And  so,  when 
our  contemporary  theologians  persist  in  asking  if  miracles  are  true, 
they  completely  misapprehend  the  vital  point  at  issue.  Non  tali 
auxilio,  non  defensorihus  istis.  Truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  it 
has  a  thousand  meanings,  does  not  enter  in  here  at  all.  The  ques- 
tion is  rather,  "Did  God  reveal  himself  through  miracles  in  an  age 
of  miracles,  and  did  he  work  them  as  he  has  worked  since  and  does 
now  and  always  must,  owing  to  our  imperfections  and  infirmities, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  illusion?"  And  the  discussion  on  the 
subject,  at  the  last  church  congress,  really  added  nothing  to  our 
knowledge,  nothing  to  any  sort  of  solution,  and  left  the  case  exactly 
where  it  was  before. 

Of  all  arguments  or  methods,  the  dilemma  is  often  the  most 
useless  and  the  most  stupid.  We  can  hardly  ever,  perhaps  never, 
urge  either — or.  Realities  cannot  be  disemboweled  in  this  short 
and  easy  way,  and  sharply  divided  into  this  or  that.  Many  things 
may  be  both  true  and  false,  or  neither.  The  passion  for  labeling  and 
so  frequently  libeling  matters,  the  lust  for  pigeon-holing  vast  prop- 
ositions that  refuse  to  be  pigeon-holed  or  quantified,  the  spatial 
analysis,  these  crude  and  coarse  methods,  have  done  an  infinity  of 
harm.  The  deepest  things  and  thoughts  cannot  be  reduced  to  cat- 
egories, or  confined  in  strait  waistcoats,  or  pared  down  to  fit  a 
Procrustean  bed.  We  might  as  fairly  put  the  question  thus:  Is 
chivalry  true  ?  Is  Homer  or  Virgil  or  Dante  or  Shakespeare  true  ?  Of 
course  they  are  both  true  and  false  or  neither.  They  were  something 
different,  something  larger,  something  better  than  true.  They  proved 
adequate,  dynamic,  seminal  centers  of  inexhaustible  energy  for  all 
time.  The  whole  matter  as  to  the  truth  of  miracles,  as  represented 
by  the  theological  (yes,  and  scientific)  thought  of  to-day,  is  a  gigan- 
tic ignoratio  elenchi.  It  is  impertinent  and  monstrous  to  ask  such 
a  question,  at  this  stage  of  intellectual  progress. 

Truth  has  nothing  to  do  with  miracles.  Whether  real  or 
imaginary,  they  did  their  duty,  they  attracted  attention,  they  excited 
debate,  they  stimulated  the  mind,  they  engaged  interest,  they  aroused 
dead  or  dying  souls,  and  they  rightly  obtained  universal  belief.  They 
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played  a  magnificent  part  in  the  expansion  of  the  intellect  and  in 
the  stirring  of  the  dry  bones.  Nothing  else  could  possibly  at  that 
age  have  produced  the  same  result.  People  wanted  them,  the  human 
heart  craved  for  the  marvels  that  were  its  congenial  food,  and  it  got 
them.  The  credit  that  miracles  then  received  inspired  great  words 
and  deeds,  and  supported  great  lives.  Churches  and  states,  whole 
civilizations,  lived  in  them  and  breathed  through  them.  It  is  not 
of  the  slightest  importance  whether  they  were  true  or  false.  They 
gave  the  growing  world  the  needed  and  appropriate  push ;  they 
pulled  with  a  gravitative  power  that  helped  the  infant  race  onward 
and  upward.  If  objectively  untrue  from  a  modern,  and  therefore 
an  erroneous,  standpoint,  they  were  subjectively  true.  They  en- 
ergized in  larger  life  and  action,  they  compelled  and  impelled 
alike  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  the  ruler  and  the  ruled, 
the  priest  and  the  prophets.  What  more  can  we  conceivably  de- 
mand? Wonder,  as  Bacon  finely  said,  is  broken  knowledge,  and 
always  will  be.  And  to  lose  this  divine  faculty,  is  to  lose  the  chief 
thing  that  makes  life  worth  living.  "He  who  wonders  shall  reign, 
and  he  who  reigns  shall  find  rest." 

"Our  little  systems  have  their  day — 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee." 

Wonder  prepares  the  way,  it  creates  the  atmosphere  of  receptive 
and  impressionable  faith,  with  which  science  itself  cannot  dispense 
— science  which  begins  with  postulates  and  ends  with  hypotheses, 
and  is  too  often  a  mixture  of  assumption  and  presumption,  but  is 
nevertheless  the  last  and  not  the  least  heavenly  revelation,  with  all 
its  consecrated  errors. 

God,  if  we  may  beg  the  question  and  allow  his  existence  as 
something  more  than  a  pious  theological  expression,  can  be  of  no 
use  to  us  and  is  no  God  at  all,  unless  he  manifests  himself  as  a 
working  God.  Christ  saw  and  proclaimed  this  truth — "My  Father 
worketh  hitherto  and  I  work."  And  thus  throughout  the  pages  of 
history,  so  far  back  as  we  can  return,  we  discover  in  the  very  earliest 
times  traces  of  this  fact,  that  God  works  through  illusion,  by  a  kind 
of  wise  and  beautiful  and  divine  series  of  deceptions.  Realities 
cannot  be  entirely  unveiled  immediately.  "I  have  many  things  to 
say  unto  you  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  Accordingly  they  come 
to  us  wrapped  up  in  various  forms  and  figures,  mythical  machinery, 
bright  or  terrible  shadows,  allegories,  poetry,  theogonies  and  cos- 
mogonies. Nature's  forces  and  resources  are  ransacked  to  bestow 
the  particular  instruction  vitally  needed  by  some  particular  people, 
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at  the  various  crises  of  its  development.  These  veiled  visions  seem 
always  at  the  most  but  suggestions  of.  and  approximations  to,  un- 
speakable certitudes  and  verities  behind  and  beyond  the  passing 
vehicles  of  a  temporary  expression.  "God,  havhig  of  old  times 
spoken  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets  by  di^'crs  portions  and  in 
divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end  of  the  days  spoken  unto  ns  in  His 
Son."  From  the  first  governing  illusion,  whatever  it  was,  whether 
of  dreams  or  ghosts  or  the  pathetic  fallacy,  as  old  as  man  and 
Nature,  down  to  the  illusion  of  the  last  ultimatum  in  metaphysics 
or  theology,  history  has  reported  but  guesses  and  glimpses.  We 
must  go  beyond  the  truth,  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth. 

We  begin  w-ith  a  dreamland  of  mixed  magic  and  religion,  un- 
individualized  groups  of  men,  animism,  totemism,  legends  or  his- 
tory at  its  birth,  myths  or  philosophy  in  its  cradle,  combinations  of 
both  when  there  were  no  insuperable  barriers  between  gods  and 
human  beings,  or  the  visible  and  the  invisible.  It  was  all  more  or 
less  illusion.  Stones,  plants,  trees,  woods  and  waters,  animals, 
fetichism.  theriolatry,  went  to  the  making  of  man  and  his  relations 
with  God.  They  were  all  illusions,  but  not  delusions.  They  con- 
stituted energizing  factors  in  the  development  of  souls  and  civili- 
zations.    They  preluded  a  fuller  harmony. 

All  religions  at  the  outset  were  enormous  illusions,  though 
never  without  some  divine  spark,  some  dii'inae  particida  aurae. 
And  the  error  was  splendidus,  simply  because  it  contained  some 
admixture  of  the  renim  or  the  nltravcrnm.  The  human  mind  had 
to  be  taught  through  the  medium  of  pictures  and  signs  and  symbols 
and  object  lessons.  Through  no  other  channel  could  the  intelligence 
of  children  (as  we  are  still)  be  instructed  in  spiritual  subjects, 
which  were  necessarily  materialized,  localized  and  adjusted  to  them. 
These  allegories  or  parables  or  visionary  representations  made  peo- 
ple think.     "And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways." 

If  histor\-  has  shown  us  one  incontrovertible  fact,  surely  it  is 
this,  that  processes  are  necessary  and  processes  are  long,  and  the 
more  protracted  the  discipline  of  evolution  the  more  satisfactory 
and  permanent  the  results.  God,  having  all  eternit\-  in  which  to 
work,  makes  no  measure  of  time.  Dens  patiens  quia  aeterntis.  But 
we  observe  also, — and  here  we  have  the  vital  point — he  operates, 
he  communicates  through  a  veil.  Maya  is  universal.  Conveyance 
for  the  light  needed  for  the  period,  must  be  and  persistently  proves 
to  be  just  a  matter  of  accommodation.  We  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  and  the  veil  imperatively  required  cannot  but  often  blur 
and  distort  and  deceive  our  vision.     We  could  not  endure  the  full 
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light,  the  blaze  of  perfect  truth — nay,  we  should  not  even  under- 
stand it.  The  totality  would  address  us  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
And  therefore  the  message  comes  to  us  dimly  and  tardily  filtered 
through  some  parabolic  medium.  For  "precept  must  be  upon  pre- 
cept, precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line  ;  here  a 
little,  and  there  a  little.  For  with  stammering  lips  and  another 
tongue  will  he  speak  to  his  people." 

It  all  must  be  illusive  and  slowly  prelusive,  but  ever  divine.  We 
are  }et,  even  now,  infants  in  school,  laboriously  spelling  out  frag- 
ments of  the  spacious  m}Stery  behind  the  veil.  But  still,  some  on 
boards  and  some  on  broken  pieces,  we  shall  escape  at  last  all  safe 
to  land.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  apprehend  at  present,  God  allows 
us  to  see.  But,  let  us  never  forget  that  every  illusion  must  be  also 
an  illusion  of  the  truth  or  the  over-truth,  for  gnosis  leads  on  to 
epignosis  and  that  to  hypergnosis.  Else  it  could  not  and  w^ould 
not  be  an  illusion  at  all,  for  the  bright  or  dark  shadow  is  thrown 
by  a  reality  behind  or  above — "coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before."  Otherwise,  the  illusion  would  be  fruitless  and  could  not 
achieve  anything  practical  and  permanent,  as  it  invariably  does. 

The  light  reflected  may  be  darkness,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  light — light  at  any  rate  for  the  blind.  And  every  idea  or  ideal, 
however  transitory,  bequeathes  something  that  lives  and  lasts  out 
of  the  eternal  core  which  constitutes  the  soul  of  its  contents.  Here 
too  many  readers,  studying  history  or  philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
ample, have  gone  astray.  Racial  antipathies  and  ethnic  enmities, 
no  less  than  tribal  solidarities  in  which  the  sin  of  the  individual 
tainted  the  whole  of  the  community  or  his  sufifering  involved  all 
his  fellow  tribesmen ;  slavery  and  the  subordination  of  women ; 
the  predatory  and  militant  stage ;  the  city,  state  and  empire ;  fixed 
and  fluid  civilizations,  even  feudalism — all  of  these  states  or  stages 
had  and  have  a  meaning  of  indispensableness  and  some  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  formation  and  deepening  of  character  or  life,  in  the 
eternal  progress  by  antagonism.  And  patriotism  itself,  so  much 
out  of  fashion  for  the  aggrandisement  of  so-called  cosmopolitan- 
ism— patriotism,  "the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,"  possesses  a  maj- 
esty of  its  own.  They  were,  they  are,  all  illusions,  because  imperfect 
and  inadequate  and  mere  promises  of  propaedeutics  or  accommo- 
dations, but  notwithstanding  this  they  were  (those  that  have  passed) 
and  they  are  (those  that  remain)  inevitable.  They  represent  or 
represented  dominant  ideas  or  ideals,  and  translate  or  translated 
themselves  into  shape  and  action  to  deposit  some  day  valuable 
knowledge  and   instructions   for   future   advances.      No   hegemonic 
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illusion  can  die  without  adding-  something  to  cosmic  wealth.  But 
none  of  them  really  die,  though  they  pass  away.  They  rather  assume 
fresh  forms,  and  enter  into  new  disguises  and  operate  dynamically 
through  altered  conditions,  in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the 
moment  or  period.  . 

For  instance,  we  (most  of  us)  believe  in  a  soul,  but  we  know 
little  or  nothing  about  it,  except  that  we  adopt  the  name  as  a  symbol 
of  something  that  may  be  at  once  a  personal  and  an  everlasting  pos- 
session. But,  if  we  could  localize  it  or  visualize  it  under  the  micro- 
scope in  the  pineal  gland  or  some  tangle  of  ether,  it  would  not  in 
the  least  degree  resemble  our  ideas  of  it.  We  are  obliged  to  con- 
ceive it  in  terms  of  matter  and  space,  we  have  no  spiritual  language 
with  which  to  describe  it.  And  so  it  endures  as  an  illusion,  but  an 
illusion  far  more  real  to  us  than  a  thousand  beggarly  facts,  which 
can  be  analyzed  to  the  bottom,  quantified  to  the  very  last  atom  of 
insignificance.  Whether  the  body  possesses  the  soul,  or  the  soul 
possesses  the  body — a  much  more  philosophical  conception — nothing 
can  shake  our  belief,  though  we  never  reason  out  our  faith,  we 
merely  symbolize.  And,  in  the  same  manner,  were  we  to  go  through 
all  our  most  cherished  convictions  and  make  an  inventory  of  the 
articles  classified  as  the  dearest  treasures  of  our  heart's  firmest  creed, 
we  should  find  them  not  by  any  means  demonstrable  truths,  but 
more  precious  and  inspiring  still — namely,  dynamic  illusions.  We 
ask  for  no  proof,  because  proof  appears  unnecessary,  superfluous, 
even  an  insult  to  faith  which  we  accept  as  elemental,  both  primary 
and  ultimate.  The  solid  earth  does  not  seem  half  so  substantial  as 
these. 

When  we  once  have  accepted  this  principle  (as  we  must,  if  only 
to  understand  something  of  the  incessant  transformation  of  appear- 
ance and  the  flux  of  things)  we  discover  a  cosmic  key  to  the  uni- 
verse, always  changing  and  yet  always  the  same.  We  have  no  more 
hungry  gods  or  theories  to  feed  with  perpetual  sacrifices,  and  a  revalua- 
tion of  all  values,  especially  spiritual  values,  becomes  a  necessity.  The 
Baganda  say  that  the  priest,  when  possessed  by  a  god,  is  "married 
to  the  god."  So  the  philosopher,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  right  path 
must  be  wedded  to  his  method  of  inquiry,  treating  it  as  a  permanent 
wife  and  not  a  mere  passing  mistress  just  when  it  happens  to  suit 
a  preconceived  system. 

Now  in  illusion  we  have  the  master  key  and  the  chief  of  all 
the  idees  forces ;  but,  from  this  point  of  view,  we  need  not  make 
truth  our  goal.  Everybody  knows  now,  or  should  know,  that  the 
gospel  of  eudaemonism  has  proved  a  failure,  and  satisfies  no  one. 
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If  we  put  this  before  us  as  our  main  pursuit,  as  our  final  object, 
we  inexorably  miss  it.  Happiness  comes  by  the  way  or  not  at  all. 
It  is  not  an  end,  but  like  heaven  itself  a  temper,  and  only  arises 
out  of  a  proper  balance  between  the  worker  and  his  work.  And 
such  the  many  competitive  schools  of  philosophy  have  abundantly 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  truth.  The  rival  teachers  and  preachers 
claim  it  as  their  own.  But  when  we  have  examined  the  message 
of  prophet  after  prophet  down  to  Eucken  and  Bergson,  we  see  not 
truth,  but  illusion  upon  illusion. 

If  inquirers  had  resolved  simply  to  decipher  the  dialectic  of  life 
with  no  foregone  conclusions,  and  honestly  to  interrogate  the  powers 
and  processes  all  around  them,  they  would  have  obtained  better  if 
not  infallible  results.  Most  philosophers  seem  to  seek  not  what  is 
consistent  with  itself  but  what  is  consistent  with  their  cast-iron 
views,  and  have  already  begged  the  question  they  profess  to  ask. 
If  we  troubled  less  about  truth  and  more  about  the  meaning  of  life 
or  mystery,  we  might  be  infinitely  less  learned,  but  we  should  be 
infinitely  more  wise  and  infinitely  more  near  to  the  center.  Fooling 
with  abstractions,  and  wild  cat  petitiones  principii,  will  inevitably 
end  as  it  began  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  idle  negations  and  empty 
generalities.  We  must  put  the  matter  of  truth  aside,  because  we 
are  unable  to  state  at  first  any  problem  dispassionately  or  without 
prejudices.  Our  initial  steps  take  the  color  and  taint  of  obstinate 
partiality  and  predetermination.  The  thing  must  be  conformed  to 
the  thought,  and  not  the  thought  adapted  to  the  thing.  And,  as 
Pilate  said,  "What  is  Truth?"  An  ignorant  and  uneducated  and 
stupid  man,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about  anything,  might 
nevertheless  lead  a  noble  and  true  life,  though  all  his  ideas  were 
false.  Life,  character,  a  good  working  unstable  equilibrium  between 
the  man  and  his  environment,  more  sweetness  and  more  light,  as 
Swift  preached  long  before  Matthew  Arnold,  will  give  us  far  more 
peace  and  strength,  and  enrich  far  more  the  contents  of  the  spiritual 
personality,  than  all  the  so-called  truths  in  the  world. 

The  alleged  truths  of  science  and  laws  of  science,  and  facts  of 
science,  keep  perpetually  passing  to  enter  into  new  and  broader 
combinations.  What  are  they  at  the  best  but  symbols  useful  for  a 
time  ?  What  are  they  but  illusions  ?  Even  with  mathematical  truths, 
the  position  (or  imposition)  looks  no  better.  The  new  school  of 
mathematics  has  shattered  a  host  of  ancient  and  venerable  idols. 
Euclid  has  gone  at  last  into  the  dust-bin.  We  have  infinites  upon 
infinites,  and  within  infinites.  Parallel  straight  lines  may  meet  at 
last,  if  sufficiently  produced.     The  part  may  be  greater  than  the 
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whole  and  two  and  two  might  conceivably  make  five  and  not  four. 
Old  landmarks  have  gone  forever,  and  old  boundaries  no  longer 
divide  but  bridge  over  impassable  gulfs,  and  insuperable  mountains. 
Nothing  remains  fixed  or  final,  paiita  rhci.  All  is  illusion,  that 
sternly  orders  us  to  keep  moving  on.  Truth  has  become  a  bugbear, 
fascinating,  flying,  Protean.  Creation  did  not  once  happen,  and 
then  cease  forever,  it  continues  now  and  is  an  eternal  process.  The 
Incarnation  did  not  begin  or  end  with  Jesus  Christ,  at  a  particular 
epoch  in  history.  lie  was  from  the  outset  of  all.  embodied  as  a 
principle  of  life,  the  predominating  princij)le  of  life  in  every  man. 
And  the  Crucifixion  has  ever  been  enacted  and  operative  in  every 
creature's  act  of  vicarious  suffering,  whether  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary. The  real  ultimate  significance  of  such  tremendous  mysteries 
and  processes,  we  do  not  know.  They  are  illusions,  they  baffle  our 
vision  and  our  intellectual  faculties,  but  they  are  also  life  and  lead- 
ing. We  can  steer  our  every  course  by  them,  as  by  the  stars.  They 
lavish  upon  us  their  bounty,  light  and  strength  and  beauty,  and 
above  all  they  compel  us  to  go  on  and  on  and  work  and  assist  in 
the  birth  of  fairer  creations  still. 

We  must  endeavor  to  reach  beyond  truth,  and  receive  humbly 
and  thankfully  the  government  of  illusion.  Xo  more  barbarous 
and  blundering  frontal  attacks.  Realities  must  be,  so  to  speak,  out- 
flanked and  circumvented.  The  pathway  must  be  treated  as  the 
goal,  or  the  goal  given  up  entirely  as  a  fallacy,  a  siren,  luring  us 
to  shipwreck  on  the  rocks  of  despair. 

And  why  all  this  agitation  about  miracles?  If  we  want  to 
believe  in  them  we  can,  and  if  we  do  not  want  to  believe,  we  need 
not.  But,  in  spite  of  Matthew  Arnold,  miracles  have  always  hap- 
pened and  always  will,  whether  true  or  false.  They  constitute  an 
integral  part  of  the  grand  general  cosmic  Illusion.  They  act  and 
react  in  an  appropriate  medium,  edify  millions  rightly  or  wrongly, 
and  irritate  university  professors  in  their  academic  milieu  with  their 
academic  souls.  And  it  would  be  the  greatest  miracle  of  all,  if 
there  were  no  miracles.  Were  they  but  vendible  goods,  they  would 
flutter  the  markets  of  the  world.  '^Mcs  ciifa)its,"  said  Renan,  "tout 
n'cst  ici  bas  que  symhole  et  que  songe."'  And  when  one  reads  the 
elaborate  imbecilities  expended  on  discussing  insoluble  questions, 
we  feel  tempted  to  say  with  Mark  Twain,  "Man  was  made  at  the 
end  of  the  week's  work,  when  God  felt  tired !" 

But,  in  the  acceptance  of  illusion,  we  imply  at  the  same  time 
all  we  need  desire.  It  must  have  some  substratum,  some  mar- 
velous reality,  some  infinite  over-truth.  bc}'ond  its  kaleidoscopic  per- 
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mutations  and  combinations.  There  cannot  fail  to  be  a  ground 
work,  a  vital  and  vitalizing  basis,  for  this  universal  phantasmagoria. 
These  symbolisms  are  God  speaking  to  us.  warning,  encouraging, 
chastening,  cheering,  pulling  down  only  to  lift  up  again  higher 
than  before,  and  even  slaying  at  the  last  just  to  save  so  as  by  fire, 
and  sowing  the  seed  of  future  countless  harvest  fields  in  every 
grave.  L'homme  (as  well  as  Dicu)  sc  rctroure  a  la  fin  dc  tout. 
And  nothing  reveals  God  and  ourselves  like  illusion. 


TRUTH  vs.  ILLUSION. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

THE  present  age  is  a  time  of  reaction  and  our  intellectual  life 
seems  to  be  readjusting  itself  to  new  conditions.  On  the  one 
side  there  are  iconoclasts  who  would  break  down  the  old,  ruin  the 
churches,  denounce  the  old  erroneous  confessions  of  faith  as  super- 
stitions, and  start  our  intellectual  life  over  again.  On  the  other 
side  there  are  fanatics  who  would  cling  to  the  old,  put  a  ban  on 
modernism,  fetter  science,  brand  liberalism  as  irreligious  and  in- 
dulge in  praising  submission  to  blind  belief  as  the  highest  ideal  of 
morality.  Between  these  two  extremes  are  large  masses  who  try  to 
regain  their  equilibrium  and  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  the  oppo- 
site principles  by  selecting  what  most  appeals  to  them  and  harmo- 
nizing the  result  as  well  as  they  can. 

Among  the  tendencies  of  the  present  age  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  failures  are  the  philosophies  of  pragmatism  and  all- 
kindred  aspirations.  A  subjectivism  has  taken  hold  of  those  who 
try  to  be  liberal  and  yet  feel  that  they  cannot  give  up  the  support 
which  the  old  ideas  have  given  them.  In  their  quandary  as  to  what 
to  accept  as  true  among  a  confusion  of  contradictory  principles,  they 
attack  the  objectivity  of  truth  itself,  they  place  instinct  above  rea- 
son, sentiment  above  logic,  vision  above  exact  computation  and  pro- 
phetic enthusiasm  above  science. 

We  are  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  part  played 
by  imagination  in  science  and  scientific  discovery.  We  know  the 
power  of  poetry  and  the  significance  of  art  and  literature  in  human 
development.  We  appreciate  the  prophet  and  have  many  instances 
in  history  of  the  debt  mankind  owes  to  him.  Instinct  is  a  mighty 
lever,  and  in  prescientific  ages  it  moved  mountains  where  the  scien- 
tist, if  he  had  existed,  would  have  been  incapable  of  affecting  any 
change  because  he  would  have  found  no  echo  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  a  clearly  spoken  truth.     He  would  have  remained  un- 
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understood.  In  a  former  exposition  on  this  subject,^  we  called 
attention  to  a  drastic  incident  in  history  where  superstition  gained 
a  victory  in  battle,  when  the  crusaders  besieging  Antioch  were  at- 
tacked and  countersieged  by  an  enormous  army  of  Saracens  under 
Kerbogha,  superior  both  in  numbers  and  equipment,  and  merely 
by  a  fraud,  fully  believed  in  by  many,  the  starving  Christian  army 
gained  an  almost  superhuman  strength  of  fanaticism  and  liberated 
itself  from  this  hopeless  plight.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  discovery  of 
the  holy  lance  through   Peter  Bartholomew. 

Such  things  have  happened  again  and  again,  and  superstition 
has  frequently  supplied  mankind  with  a  marvelous  power  which 
impresses  even  the  impartial  historian  of  a  later  age  and  was  fre- 
quently and  freely  interpreted  at  the  time  as  a  special  intercession 
of  God.  This  is  all  very  true  and  must  be  granted,  and  super- 
stition has  often  done  wonders  in  the  right  cause  and  in  the  pro- 
motion of  progress.  But  for  all  that,  we  must  not  forget  that  error 
remains  error  and  that  error  is  always  injurious.     Says  Schiller: 

"Let  but  an  error  be  hid 
In  the  stone  of  foundation — the  builder 
Buildeth  with  confidence  on ; 
Never  the  error  is  found." 

Illusions  can  be  condoned,  but  they  should  not  be  gloried  in. 
Illusions  are  not  truth;  at  best  they  but  contain  truth.  They  may  be 
allegories  and  may  drive  home  a  truth  that  at  the  time  is  un- 
intelligible to  the  ignorant  masses.  Such  truths  in  disguise,  such 
allegories,  such  symbols  of  unintelligible  verities  are  found  in  re- 
ligious myths,  in  the  mythology  of  Christianity  as  well  as  of  the 
pagans,  and,  in  a  higher  stage  of  human  development,  in  religious 
dogmas  also.  That  the  divine  power  which  controls  the  destiny 
of  the  world  is  pictured  as  a  great  monarch  or  even  as  a  father,  as 
a  person  of  authority  in  human  fashion,  is  an  allegory  which  literally 
understood  is  not  true,  but  not  even  the  atheist,  if  he  ever  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  a  power  in  and  above  ourselves  which  makes  for 
righteousness,  will  be  prepared  to  deny  that  if  taken  as  an  allegory 
it  is  true ;  and  the  historian  will  confirm  that  in  history  the  God-idea 
has  been  a  most  important  factor  in  the  elevation  of  the  human 
race.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  and  any  other  similar  instance,  it 
was  the  truth  in  the  allegory,  in  the  myth,  in  the  dogma,  in  the  symbol, 
which  proved  helpful  and  not  the  error.  The  rejection  of  the  error 
which  referred  to  the  outer  garb  of  the  truth  but  at  the  same  time 

*  See  the  article  "Christian  Science  and  the  Reason  of  Its  Strength"  in 
The  Monist,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  203-205. 
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killed  the  truth  (h-csscd  up  in  it.  proved  injurious  and  so  there  are 
instances  where  for  j^ood  reasons  the  destruction  of  illusions,  let 
us  even  add  of  superstitions,  have  had  fatal  consc(|uences  which 
seemed  to  ])oint  out  the  usefulness  of  error. 

Our  friend  and  contributor.  ^Nlr.  F.  W.  Orde  Ward,  presents 
us  in  the  present  number  with  a  eulo,c:y  of  error,  under  the  title 
"The  Gospel  of  Illusion,"  and  in  recognizing  the  service  performed 
by  illusion  under  certain  conditions  he  cannot  but  believe  that  at  the 
bottom  of  illusion  there  must  be  some  great  reality,  some  beyond- 
truth,  some  over-truth,  and  this  he  thinks  is  the  highest  with  which 
man's  mind  is  confronted,  it  is  God. 

We  appreciate  the  part  which  illusion  has  played  in  the  world 
and  need  not  repeat  that  in  spite  of  it  we  recognize  the  supremacy 
of  the  truth  ideal.  On  the  other  hand  we  recognize  also  that  truth 
and  the  seeking  after  truth  is  not  all  there  is  to  the  human  soul. 
Sentiments  have  their  right,  and  the  artistic,  the  emotional,  the 
religious,  the  poetically  mystical,  the  ethically  aspirational  aspects 
are  important  factors  in  our  spiritual  existence.  But  the  noetical, 
the  scientific,  the  critical,  the  exact  and  logical  methods  comprise 
the  balance  wheel  indispensable  in  the  economy  of  the  human  mind 
as  a  supreme  regulator,  and  whenever  the  seeking  after  truth  is 
prevented  from  having  its  way  all  the  other  aspirations,  be  they 
ever  so  fervid  or  powerful  or  well-intentioned,  will  become  danger- 
ous and  may  bring  wrack  and  ruin  in  their  wake. 

While  truth,  our  search  for  truth  and  the  attainment  of  truth, 
is  the  regulator  of  our  entire  soul-life,  we  must  not  say  that  the 
attainment  of  truth  is  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  simply  the  instrument 
of  our  mental  growth,  the  means  by  which  we  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  powers  that  be.  to  God.  It  is  the  standard  by  which  the  stature 
of  our  soul  can  be  measured,  and  the  comprehension  of  which 
matures  us  and  exercises  a  wholesome  influence  on  us  to  lead  us  in 
the  right  path  and  prevent  us  from  going  astray.  But  the  main 
purpose  is  not  merely  the  attainment  of  truth,  but  the  attunement 
of  our  souls  to  truth  so  as  to  set  our  sentiments  into  harmony  with 
the  All  of  existence,  with  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  with 
the  order  of  the  world, — with  God;  and  the  attitude  of  harmony  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  our  entire  intellectuality.  Its  result  is  what 
Paul  calls  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding. 

I  need  not  enter  here  into  details  to  show  that  even  if  super- 
stitions contain  truths  they  have  at  the  same  time  always  been  peril- 
ous factors  in  religion.  The  dualistic  conception  of  the  soul  has 
been  harmless  in   many  respects,  but  when  it  was  taken   seriously 
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and  when  the  duaHstic  conception  of  mental  efifects  by  mere  mental 
means  produced  the  superstition  of  the  possibility  of  doing  mischief 
to  others  by  invoking  the  powers  of  evil,  it  brought  forth  the  belief 
in  witchcraft.  The  result  was  tragic,  and  its  immediate  consequence 
was  seen  in  the  persecution  of  witches  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition.  All  the  horrors  of  that  age  are  the  plain  results  of  an 
error,  of  a  superstition,  of  an  illusion,  which  in  other  respects  had 
proved  beneficial. 

The  modern  subjectivism  with  its  denial  of  the  objectivity  of 
truth  and  with  its  attempt  to  build  up  a  new  truth-conception  which 
would  be  more  pliable  and  less  exacting,  which  would  ease  our 
scientific  conscience  and  give  ample  room  for  our  sentimental  wants, 
appears  very  harmless  in  itself  and  it  may  even  be  helpful  in  many 
cases,  but  we  see  in  it  a  rock  ahead  which  must  be  avoided.  In  the 
serious  well-intended  and  religiously  fervid  defense  of  illusion 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Orde  Ward,  we  have  an  instance  of  this 
tendency  which  will  serve  to  many  as  a  mere  excuse  for  not  facing 
a  problem  demanding  an  unusual  concentration  of  thought  and 
would  require  us  to  dig  deeper  for  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Let  us  not  despair.  Where  we  see  contrasts,  which  for  all  we 
can  say  at  present  appear  to  be  irreconcilable  contradictions  and 
would  encourage  a  belief  in  the  objective  significance  of  errors  and 
illlusions,  let  us  hold  fast  to  the  belief  that  truth  is  above  all,  and 
let  our  God  not  be  a  God  of  illusion  but  the  God  of  truth. 


NICHIREN  TRADITION  IN  PICTURES. 

BY   T.    J.    KINVABARA. 

EDITORIAL   INTRODUCTION. 

NICHIREN,  the  Buddhist  saint,  is  one  of  several  reformers  of 
Buddhism,  and  his  sect  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
institutions  of  Japan.  In  the  last  number  of  The  Open  Court  we 
published  an  account  of  the  Nichiren  sect  and  its  founder  by  Mr. 
T.  J.  Kinvabara.  Around  the  traditions  of  this  sect  there  has  been 
developed  an  enthusiastic  sentiment  which  has  produced  artistic 
representations  of  their  tradition  in  all  its  naivete  which  at  once 
reminds  Occidental  readers  of  the  medieval  legends  of  Christian 
saints.  We  publish  in  this  issue  reproductions  of  twelve  selected 
paintings  which  picture  events  in  the  life  of  the  saint  and  his  fol- 
lowers. They  are  accompanied  with  the  explanation  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Kinvabara,  who  represents  Mr.  Tanaka  Chigaku,  the  founder  of 
the  University  of  Miho.  Mr.  Kinvabara  explains  to  us  why  Mr. 
Tanaka  has  withdrawn  from  the  sect  and  we  learn  that  he  did  so 
not  on  account  of  a  desire  to  modernize  the  sect  but  on  the  contrary 
he  finds  that  the  present  adherents  of  Nichiren  do  not  preserve  the 
master's  true  teachings.  Mr.  Kinvabara  writes  as  follows  in  a 
personal  letter : 

"Mr.  Tanaka,  who  is  now  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  was  in  his 
youth  a  monk  of  the  Nichiren  sect,  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
returned  to  secular  life.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  his  giving  up 
the  life  of  a  so-called  priest  and  for  severing  all  connection  with 
the  Nichiren  sect  was  that  in  his  opinion  the  Buddhism  of  the  future 
should  be  the  Buddhism  of  the  layman ;  that  the  monks  ought  not 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  In  these  days  the  Japanese  bonae, 
no  matter  to  what  sect  he  may  belong,  either  marries  or  requires  a 
woman  to  take  care  of  him,  which  is  quite  against  the  original  teach- 
ing of  Buddha.    Then  too  the  law  of  the  country  does  not  exempt 
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even  monks  from  military  service  and  of  course  no  Buddhist  monks 
are  allowed  to  acquire  the  arts  of  warfare.  It  was,  therefore,  from 
his  desire  to  become  a  layman  and  a  simple  priest  of  orthodox  Bud- 
dhism that  Mr.  Tanaka  separated  from  the  sect.  Moreover,  the 
Nichiren  sect  of  the  present  day  has  lost  all  semblance  of  the  original 
teaching  of  its  founder,  and  is  in  fact  disfigured  by  all  sorts  of  super- 
stitions. Mr.  Tanaka  urged  ameliorations  and  reforms  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  sect  but  in  vain,  so  that  his  own  movement 
is  to-day  entirely  independent  of  the  sect. 

"Though  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Nichiren  sect,  he  is  never- 
theless a  follower  of  Nichiren  and  has  given  up  his  life  to  the  work 
of  propaganda.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  founded  the  Rissho  An- 
koku  Kai,  an  organization  whose  members  are  counted  by  the  thou- 
sands. He  edits  Nichirenshugi  which  aims  to  introduce  to  the  gen- 
eral public  a  popular  and  at  the  same  time  a  scientific  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  of  Nichiren,  and  the  Myoshu  which  publishes  mate- 
rial of  a  more  specific  character  and  is  therefore  more  .suited  to  those 
who  already  know  and  believe  in  Nichiren's  teaching.  He  has  writ- 
ten, among  many  other  books,  the  Myoshu  Shiki  Moku  which  is 
the  first  synthetic  treatment  of  the  teachings  of  Nichiren  Shonin 
in  the  polemical  history  of  the  sect. 

"Mr.  Tanaka  does  most  of  his  work  in  the  Saishokaku,  and 
once  or  twice  a  year  he  travels  over  the  whole  country  to  deliver 
lectures.  He  is  the  father  of  seven  children,  and  though  he  is  one 
of  the  busiest  men  in  the  country,  his  home  life  is  extremely  happy." 

MR.    KINVABARA'S    EXPLANATION    OF    THE    NICHIREN    PIC- 
TURES. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6  and  8  of  the  pictures  and  the  frontispiece 
present  a  panoramic  view  of  the  most  notable  events  in  Nichiren's 
life,  and  Nos.  4,  7  and  9  are  pictures  that  refer  to  the  doings  or 
conduct  of  his  direct  followers,  while  10  and  11  illustrate  certain 
phases  in  the  lives  of  famous  persons  in  the  history  of  the  sect. 

1.  The  man  on  top  of  the  high  rock  is  Nichiren  Shonin,  the 
founder  of  the  Nichiren  sect.  In  his  devotions  he  stands  facing  the 
sun,  which  is  characteristic  of  Nichiren  worship,  although  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  he  taught  adoration  of  the  sun.  After  pur- 
suing his  study  for  nearly  fifteen  years  in  the  noted  temples,  monas- 
teries, and  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  he  returned  to 
his  old  master,  Dozen,  and  his  friends  in  the  temple  on  Mt.  Kyozumi, 
and,  on  the  morning  of  April  28  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Kencho  era 
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(1253  A.  D.).  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  ten  times 
repeated  the  formula.  Xamn-Myo-Ho-Rcn-Gc-Kyo,  as  a  formal 
declaration  of  his  faith. 


Three  reasons  may  be  g-iven  for  his  reverencing  the  sun  on 
this  occasion :  (1 )  Of  all  phenomena  in  nature  the  sun  presents  the 
most  glorious  sight,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  very  symbolization 
of  the  principles  of  growth,  unit}-,  harmony,  and  benevolence,  and 
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what  he  desired  to  teach  mankind  was  in  substance  identical  with 
the  virtues  of  the  sun.  (2)  The  sun  is  the  spiritual  body  of  Ama- 
terasu-o-Mikami,  the  ancestral  god  of  Japan  who  proclaimed  that 
his  descendants  shall  forever  rule  the  country  and  finally  realize  the 
unification  of  the  world.  The  principles  taught  in  the  Saddharma 
pundarika-sutra  which  he  would  expound  to  humanity  aimed  for 
the  establishment  of  an  eternal  unity,  harmony,  and  peace  among 
mankind,  and  it  was  not  only  a  matter  of  faith,  but  of  acute  knowl- 
edge for  Nichiren  Shonin  that  the  spirit  of  the  Sun-God  and  the 
Law  of  the  Saddharma  w-ere  originally  one  thing  and  worked  in 
unison  and  harmony.  (3)  According  to  the  teaching  in  the  Sad- 
dhanna-pundarika-sutra,  all  things  in  the  universe  whether  spiritual 
or  material  are  emanations  of  the  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  Sa- 
kyamuni.  and  as  an  actual  manifestation  of  his  powers  and  virtues 
in  the  world  the  sun  is  the  most  real  and  conspicuous.  It  was  there- 
fore with  the  mingled  emotions  of  awe,  admiration,  afifection  and 
duty  towards  his  master  that  he  did  homage  to  the  sun  on  this  most 
momentous  occasion  in  his  life. 

2.  Here  again  Nichiren  is  seen  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  sea, 
but  this  time  in  a  perilous  situation  surrounded  by  the  surging 
waves.  At  a  distance  is  seen  a  fisherman  coming  up  in  a  boat.  The 
moon  shines  forth  from  a  rift  in  the  clouds.  In  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  life,  Nichiren  Shonin  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  regent  Hojo 
by  the  zealous  insistent  method  of  his  propaganda,  and  was  sent 
over  the  sea  to  the  Ito  peninsula  in  Izu  province,  at  that  time  a 
barren,  desolate  land,  situated  in  a  south-eastern  direction  from 
Kamakura  in  Sagami  province.  After  a  perilous  voyage  in  a  small 
boat  over  the  rough  sea  he  reached  the  country  but  was  not  allowed 
to  land  in  safety.  The  guardsmen  left  him  on  a  certain  rock  which 
bears  the  name  of  "Chopping-Board  Rock"  ( Mana-ita-izca)  telling 
him  that  he  was  to  make  his  own  way  out  of  this  wretched  plight. 
He  could  not,  of  course,  find  passage  to  the  mainland  because  the 
rock  was  surrounded  by  deep,  surging  water.  It  was  evening,  the 
tide  was  gradually  rising,  and  in  a  short  time  the  rock  would  be 
hidden  from  view  and  he  would  perish  in  the  water.  The  Shonin 
was  reciting  aloud  from  the  Sutra  (the  book  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
Good  Law),  when  a  fisherman  by  the  name  of  Funamori  Yasaburo 
heard  the  voice  and  came  rowing  towards  the  rock.  The  fisherman 
was  surprised  and  mystified  to  behold  the  priest  standing  alone  on 
the  rock.  He  was  struck  also  with  admiration  for  his  noble  appear- 
ance and  calm  demeanor,  and,  though  not  yet  aware  of  his  char- 
acter, he  asked  him  to  get  into  the  boat,  took  him  home,  and  gave 
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him  shelter  and  protection.  Daily  this  ii^norant  l)Ut  hish-minded 
fisherman  and  his  wife  listened  secretly  to  Nichiren's  teaching  and 
finally  liecame  his  most  faithful  converts. 


3.  After  three  years'  exile  in  the  bleak  peninsula  of  Izu,  Nichi- 
ren  was  permitted  to  return  to  Kamakura,  and  the  next  year  he 
made  a  visit  to  his  mother  who  was  lying  dangerously  ill  in  his  old 
home  in  the  province  of  Awa.     After  his  mother's  recovery  under 
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miraculous  circumstances,  he  started  back  to  Kamakura.  When 
he  was  passing  "Little  Pines  Field"  {Komatzubara)  in  the  district 
of  Tojo  in  Awa  province,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  one  of  his 


inveterate  enemies  on  horseback,  who  \\\i\\  several  hundred  armed 
men  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  sword.  There  w^ere  only  a  few 
persons  with  the  Shonin  on  this  occasion,  and  among  them  were 
Kyoninbo,  his  disciple,  and  Kudo  Yoshitaka,  the  lord  of  Amatsu, 
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one  of  his  loyal  adherents.  All  fought  valliantl\-  in  defence  of  their 
master  and  the.se  two  died  on  the  s])ot.  The  dyinja:  man  in  the  ])ic- 
ture  is  Kudo  Yoshitaka  who  is  bein^'  l)lessed  by  his  mast(.-r  in  the 
moment  of  death. 


^      -^ 


4.  The  wcjman  dressed  in  white  is  the  wife  of  the  lord  of 
Amatsu  who,  in  his  (l\in^"  moment  received  a  blessin,^'  from  'his 
master  as  seen  in  the  forcii^oins^  ])icture.  The  two  warriors  are  the 
nobleman's  retainers.     The\'  had  fousjht  with  their  master  and  have 
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come  back  to  report  his  death  to  their  lady.     She  holds  her  child  in 

her  arms,  who,  when  grown  up,  became  one  of  Nichiren's  disciples. 

5.     Nichiren    Shonin    has    been    richno-    the    white    horse,    and 


has  just  alighted  from  it.  In  his  fiftieth  year,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  his  proselyting  work  with  ever  increasing  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  Nichiren  Shonin  was  suddenly  captured,  imprisoned, 
and,  after  a  nominal  trial,  was  sentenced  to  capital  punishment.     He 
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was  to  be  beheaded  at  tlie  beach  of  the  Dragon's  Jaw  (Tatsuno- 
kuchi),  a  few  miles  westward  from  the  town.  During^  the  day  set 
for  his  execution,  he  was  taken  round  the  town  on  horscl^ack   for 


public  ridicule  and  in  the  night  was  led  to  Tatsunokuchi  with  a 
g-uard  of  several  hundred  swordsmen.  On  the  way  he  passed  a 
shrine  dedicated  to  Hachiman,  one  of  the  principal  guardian  deities 
of  the  country.     He  alighted  from  the  horse,  and  standing  erect  be- 
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fore  the  shrine  delivered  a  warnino^  to  the  god.  According  to  the 
teaching  in  the  Saddharma-pundarika-sutra.  all  gods  and  deities 
have  issued  from  the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law.  Hachiman  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  them,  and  was  in  duty  bound  to  protect 
a  hard-working,  persecuted  priest  of  orthodox  Buddhism  like  Nichi- 
ren.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  Xichiren  challenged  the  god  to 
prove  that  he  was  faithful  to  his  duty,  and  warned  him  that  he  would 
be  punished  if  he  should  in  any  way  neglect  his  task,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Xichiren  himself  was  only  too  glad  to  die  for  the  sake  of 
the  Saddharma,  his  country  and  mankind. 

6.  When  he  reached  Tatsunokuchi  he  was  ordered  to  sit  on  a 
piece  of  flat  stone.  The  executioner  stood  behind  him  and  drew  his 
sword,  and  death  certainly  seemed  to  be  the  fate  of  the  holy  priest, 
when  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  a  gigantic  ball  of  fire  was  seen  to 
descend  to  the  spot,  and  to  hover  above  the  executioner's  head. 
The  man  was  greatly  terrified,  but  mustered  up  his  courage  and  was 
about  to  pass  the  sword  across  the  neck  of  the  priest,  when,  lo,  the 
sword  broke  into  several  pieces.  These  incidents  may  be  what  are 
called  miracles.  The  facts  are  stated  here  as  they  have  been  re- 
corded by  authentic  hands.  At  any  rate,  either  these  unusual  hap- 
penings or  some  other  unknown  cause  prevented  the  execution  of 
Nichiren  Shonin,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  banished  to  the  island 
of  Sado. 

A  notew^orthy  incident,  though  not  savoring  in  any  way  of  mir- 
acle or  supernatural  agencies,  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
this  event.  The  four  Shijo  brothers,  Nichiren's  most  faithful  devo- 
tees, who  followed  him  to  the  place  of  execution  ready  to  commit 
harakiri  and  share  his  fate,  wept  bitterly  at  seeing  the  pitiable, 
apparently  helpless,  state  of  their  beloved  master.  They  cried,  "Oh, 
Shonin,  you  will  certainly  be  beheaded,"  but  Nichiren  Shonin  re- 
plied with  a  calm  and  radiant  expression  of  his  face,  "My  men,  be 
not  so  foolish  as  to  give  way  to  tears.  This  is  a  thing  to  be  rejoiced 
over.  Had  we  not  promised  among  ourselves  to  laugh  with  joy 
when  such  a  thing  happened?"  These  words  of  his  uttered  at  the 
most  critical  moment  of  his  life  places  him  in  peculiar  contrast  with 
Jesus  on  the  cross.  Both  confronted  death,  but  the  former  was 
optimistic,  even  joyous,  while  the  latter  according  to  the  accounts 
given  in  the  four  gospels  was  either  pessimistic  or  simply  resigned 
and  composed.  It  is  clear  that  Nichiren  Shonin's  spiritual  triumph, 
as  it  were,  over  the  most  preponderating  secular  power  of  the  time 
at  Tatsunokuchi  marked  one  of  the  most  significant  periods  in  his 
life  as  Buddhist  teacher,  reformer  and  prophet. 
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7.  The  man  on  liorse-back  in  full  career  is  Shijo  Kingo,  the 
oldest  of  the  four  faithful  and  devoted  brothers  who  followed  Xichi- 
ren  to  the  place  of  execution  at  Tatsunokuchi  in  order  to  die  with 


him.  On  another  occasion  when  the  master's  life  was  endangered 
in  some  political  trouble,  Kingo,  hearing  of  his  lord's  peril,  crossed 
over  Hokone  Mountains,  covering  a  distance  of  eight  ri  (about  20 
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miles)  in  an  hour  that  he  might  be  with  his  master  in  time  to  save 
his  Hfe.  The  mountain  road  is  not  covered  with  snow  as  might  at 
first  be  thought.     To  the  eye  unaccustomed  to  the  strong  reahstic 
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coloring  of  Japanese  oil  painting  the  strokes  of  the  painter  are  often 
misleading. 

8.  The  figure  which  Nichiren  Shonin  is  here  worshipping  is  a 
golden  image  of  the  omnipresent  Sakyamuni.    The  scene  represents 
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the  ruined  temple  in  Tsiikakara  in  Sado.  As  has  been  stated,  Nichi- 
ren  Shonin  was  sent  to  Sado  from  Tatsunokuehi.  and  this  was  the 
tem])le  where  he  was  forced  to  seek  sheUer  for  several  weeks,  for 


when  he  landed  on  the  island  there  was  no  one  to  give  him  protec- 
tion. Night  and  day  he  repeated  the  formula  Namu-Myo-Ren-Gc- 
Kyo  before  Buddha's  image  which  came  into  his  possession  mys- 
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teriously  while  he  was  an  exile  in  Izu.  He  was  four  years  in  the 
island  under  banishment.  While  he  was  there  he  made  a  great 
number  of  new  proselytes  and   wrote  several   important  polemical 


works  which  form  the  basis  of  his  religious  system.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Kamakura  when  for  the  third  time  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  regent  Ho  jo  for  the  purpose  of  advising  him  to 
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prohibit  the  (Hsseniination  of  all  lUnldhist  teachings  excei)t  that  ex- 
pounded in  the  Saddharma-pundarika-sutra,  for  to  him  false  lUid- 
dhism  was  the  cardinal  evil  of  the  country. 

( )n  findinjT  that  the  rej^ent  was  reluctant  to  accept  his  advice 
he  left  him.  sternly  refusinf^^  certain  favorable  propositions  offered 
him,  and  went  to  Kai  province  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  on  ]\It. 
Minobu  as  a  hermit.  Our  frontispiece  shows  him  seated  beneath 
the  thatched  roof  of  his  mountain  retreat.  While  his  disciples  and 
devotees  were  ])ropagating"  his  doctrines  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
he  led  the  life  of  a  hermit  on  the  mountain.  The  term  "hermit" 
does  not,  however,  in  his  case,  denote  a  person  who  has  forsaken 
the  world  that  he  may  live  in  solitude,  for,  althoui^h  the  inclination 
of  his  heart  was  to  live  a  serene  and  unmolested  life,  nevertheless 
he  considered  it  a  duty  to  educate  the  _e:reat  number  of  new  pu])ils 
who  flocked  to  him  to  receive  his  teaching".  Besides  this  educational 
work  he  found  time  to  write  and  to  perfect  his  plan  for  the  s])iritual 
resuscitation  and  future  upbuilding  of  the  country.  He  lived  nine 
years  on  the  mountain  and  passed  away  in  his  sixty-first  year.  One 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  his  secluded  life  was  that  every 
day,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  he  climbed  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  cho  from  his  cottage  to  a  precipice  where  he  could  obtain  a  full 
view  of  his  native  province,  Awa.  There  he  read  from  the  Sutra 
that  he  might  bless  and  honor  his  parents'  spirits  in  their  graves. 
To  cherish  the  memories  of  his  dead  parents  w'as  almost  a  ])assion 
with  him  even  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 

9.  The  man  on  horse-back  and  wearing  a  white  mantle  is 
Gorosaemon-nojo  Togi,  the  lord  of  Wakamiya  in  Shimofusa  prov- 
ince. Nichiren  Shonin,  during  his  student  life,  and  in  his  work  as 
a  teacher  and  a  reformer,  received  valuable  support  from  this  noble- 
man. The  pious  lord  is  here  dejiicted  on  his  way  to  visit  the  master 
on  INIt.  Minobu.     The  chest  is  filled  with  presents. 

10.  The  ]:)riest  in  this  picture  is  a  militar}-  chaplain,  and  the 
presiding  warrior  sitting  near  the  table  is  Kato  Kyomasa,  the  most 
loyal  and  able  of  the  generals  of  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi.  He  was  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Nichiren  sect.  During  the  campaign  in 
Corea,  he  carried  into  the  battle-field  a  banner  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  seven  characters  of  Nam-Myo-Ho-Rcn-Gc-Kyo.  Wher- 
ever his  army  went  the  opposing"  forces  fell  back  so  that  he  was 
called  by  his  enemy  "Demon  General."  Cruelty  is  not  iiuplied  in 
this  use  of  the  word  "demon,"  but  rather  an  almost  superhuman 
invincibility,  .\fter  his  death,  he  was  deified,  and  as  a  god  he  is 
popularlv  known  as  "Seisho  Ko."    The  priest  is  holding  in  his  hand 
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a  hossii,  a  Inrush  of  long  white  hair  which  is  an  insignia  of  dignity 
and  rank. 


11.  The  man  sitting  before  the  altar  is  Plonkoji  Xichirzu.  He 
lived  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Nichiren  Shonin. 
He  claimed  that  the  true  spirits  of  Buddha  and  Nichiren  were  em- 
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bodied  in  only  eight  of  tlie  twenty-eight  chapters  in  the  Saddharma- 
pundarika-sntra.  His  strenuous,  insistent  method  of  j^ropaganda 
made  him  many  enemies.  On  a  certain  occasion  while  he  was  read- 
ing from  the  Sutra  before  the  IMandala  (a  Buddhist  representation 
of  the  universe)  several  samurai  armed  with  swords  approached 
him  from  behind  to  make  an  attack,  but  determined  as  they  were 
they  could  not  assail  the  ])riest,  so  dignified,  composed  and  absorbed 
was  he  in  the  performance  of  his  devotional  duties. 


SAINT  IGNATIUS  z's.  THE  HISTORICISTS. 

BY  WILLIAM   BENJAMIN   SMITH. 

IN  the  recently  published  Vol.  IV  of  his  Ciiltcs.  MyfJics  ct  Reli- 
gions, the  distinguished  savant,  Mr.  Salomon  Reinach,  devotes 
pp.  189-206  to  a  consideration  of  some  phases  of  Docetism  and 
reaches  certain  "grave  conclusions  that  seem  to  ofifer  the  equivalent 
of  a  Palestinian  document  of  the  first  century  in  support  of  the 
uncompromising  scepticism  of  Benjamin  Smith.  '  To  appreciate 
the  full  force  of  the  archeologist's  reasoning,  one  must  read  the  rele- 
vant memoirs  in  their  entirety,  along  with  the  rejoinder  of  M. 
Paul  Louis  Couissin.  generously  included  in  the  same  volume. 

The  argument  turns  on  the  testimony  of  Ignatius.^  At  men- 
tion of  this  name  a  cold  shiver  may  seize  the  reader,  for  the  Ignatian 
question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  desperately  contested  that 
have  ever  puzzled  the  critical  understanding,  and  seems  even  now 
almost  as  far  as  ever  from  complete  and  satisfactory  answer.  For 
precisely  this  reason,  not  to  entangle  the  thought  in  such  a  knotty 
skein,  little  use  was  made  in  Ecce  Dens  of  the  witness  of  Ignatius, 
— it  was  merely  declared  (p.  206)  that  he  "has  his  heart  set  on  a 
strict  historic  interpretation  of  the  Gospel,"  and  "has  the  ardent 
zeal  of  one  that  is  advancing  something  comparatively  new.  not  the 
calm  confidence  of  a  conservative  upholding  the  old."  So  much 
at  least  might  be  safely  affirmed,  without  prejudging  any  disputed 
point  concerning  the  Longer  and  the  Shorter  Recension  and  the 
still  shorter  Syriac  version  discovered  and  preferred  by  Cureton. 

It  is  a  nearly  parallel  thought  that  Remach  has  skilfully  de- 
veloped. He  distinguishes  two  forms  of  Docetic  doctrine,  a  milder 
and  a  more  radical ;  it  is  with  the  latter  that  he  is  particularly  con- 
cerned. This  "extreme  Docetism,"  he  holds,  was  born  in  Pales- 
tine, is  attested  by  the  learned  Alexandrians  and  by  the  Acts  of 

^  Second  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  sent  by  Trajan  (according  to  Eu- 
sebius,  H.  E.,  Ill,  36)  to  Rome  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theater, A.  D.  io8.    En  route,  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  "Epistles." 
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St.  John  (first  half  of  second  century),  and  <lates  Ijack  to  the  ag'e  of 
the  Apostles  themselves ;  for  Jerome  declares  in  a  familiar  passaj2:e,- 
that  "while  the  Apostles  were  still  livint^  on  earth,  while  the  hlood 
.of  Christ  was  still  fresh  in  Judea,  the  body  of  the  Lord  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  ]ihantasm."  According:  to  .Mfj^r.  r>atiffol  (Kciuc 
hihiiqiic.  V)\\.  180-lSl  )  this  is  what  lL,niatius  calls  "Judaizing-." 
Contrasted  with  this  radical  Judaizinsj^  Docetism,  the  milder  Chris- 
tian Docetism  ap])ears  to  M.  Reinach  as  an  attem])t  "to  conciliate 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  divine  and  spiritual  Christ,  without  which — 
no  Christianit}-.  with  a  Judaic  .r."  T.ut  what  was  this  .r  that  so 
vexed  the  Docetic  Christians?  Reinach  answers:  "A  circumstan- 
tial denial  of  the  existence  of  Jesus  at  the  epoch  where  the  Christians 
placed  his  life  and  his  death."  To  the  Jews  of  Palestine  who  denied 
the  historicity  exactly  on  the  supposed  scene  of  that  historicity,  the 
Christian  Docetist  replied :  "Yes,  you  did  not  see  Jesus  in  his  flesh, 
because  he  did  not  exist  fleshwise ;  but  the  Apostles  and  the  throncj^s 
of  the  faithful  both  saw  and  heard  him  ;  they  beheld  him  on  the  cross 
at  the  time  of  Pilate,  they  beheld  him  re-risen.  It  was  a  divine 
phantom,  an  aerial  being,  wholly  spiritual,  whom  their  eyes  saw, 
whose  voice  their  ears  heard,  but  who  was  not  palpable  to  the 
touch." 

In  this  way  Docetism  becomes  intelligil)le  and  explains  many 
things.  It  was  a  polemical  device,  an  artifice  to  turn  the  edge  of  the 
unbelieving  Jew's  denial.  Why  did  not  the  Christian  appeal  to 
historic  evidence,  to  carefully  preserved  archives,  or  to  some  other 
form  of  documentary  proof?  M.  Reinach  replies,  "perhaps  there 
was  no  authentic  document." 

Up  to  this  time  Docetism  has  not  been  understood.  On  current 
suppositions  it  is  hard  or  impossible  to  understand  it.  Whv  should 
any  Christians  who  were  preaching  with  so  much  zeal  and  emphasis 
the  doctrine  of  the  saving  sufifering  of  Jesus  yet  turn  right  round 
and  teach  that  he  did  not  sufifer  at  all,  that  he  merely  seemed  to 
suffer,  that  it  was  all  merely  a  phantasm,  his  whole  earthly  life  and 
death?  Such  a  strange  doctrine  does  not  seem  to  emerge  naturally 
from  the  early  Christian  consciousness  as  commonly  conceived.  P)y 
Reinach's  hypothesis  it  is  made  thinkable,  it  appears  as  a  dernier 
ressort  in  the  exigencies  of  controversy. 

Without  further'  elaboration  of  this  ingenious  theory,  let  us 
turn  to  the  witness  itself  of  Irenaeus  and  see  what  it  may  teach  us 

^"Apostolis  adhiic  in  saeculo  superstitibus,  adhuc  apud  Jud.xam  Christi 
sanguine  recent i,  pliantasma  Domini  corpus  asserebatur." — Dial,  adi:  Lucif. 
§  23. 
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in  any  and  every  case,  independently  both  of  this  theory  and  of 
the  particular  view  that  one  may  take  of  the  origin  and  original 
form  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles. 

The  first  hint  of  the  great  interest  of  Ignatius  in  the  historicity 
is  given  in  the  word  "true"  (real,  genuine)  in  the  address  of  Ephe- 
sians:  "Elect  through  the  true  passion  by  the  will"  etc.  The  same 
word  is  repeatedly  emphasized  in  other  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  Evi- 
dently he  has  in  mind  certain  Christians  who  did  not  think  there 
had  been  a  h'ue  passion.  But  the  all-important  passage  is  found  in 
chapters  XVIII  and  XIX: 

"Offscouring  my  spirit  is  of  the  cross,  which  is  an  offence  to 
the  unbelieving  but  to  us  salvation  and  life  everlasting.  Where  is 
a  sage?  Where  a  disputer?  Where  boasting  of  those  called  pru- 
dent? For  our  God  Jesus  the  Christ  was  conceived  by  Mary  ac- 
cording to  dispensation  (of  God),  as  well  of  David's  seed  as  of 
holy  spirit,  who  was  born  and  was  baptized,  that  by  the  passion  he 
might  purify  the  water. 

"XIX.  And  hid  from  the  Prince  of  this  aeon  was  the  virginity 
of  Mary  and  her  bringing  forth,  likewise  also  the  death  of  the 
Lord.  Three  mysteries  of  shout,  which  in  stillness  of  God  were 
wrought.  How  then  were  they  [or  was  he]  manifested  to  the 
ages?  A  star  in  heaven  shone  beyond  all  the  stars,  and  its  light  was 
ineffable,  and  its  novelty  produced  amazement ;  and  the  other  stars 
along  with  sun  and  moon  became  chorus  for  the  star,  but  itself  in 
its  light  was  far  surpassing  all ;  and  perplexity  there  was,  whence 
the  novelty  so  unlike  them.  Whereby  was  dissolved  all  magic,  and 
every  bond  of  vileness  vanished  away,  ignorance  was  annulled,  the 
ancient  kingdom  was  destroyed,  God  being  humanly  manifested 
unto  newness  of  eternal  life,  and  its  beginning  received  what  with 
God  had  been  prepared.  Hence  were  all  things  commoved  by  taking 
death's  abolition  in  hand." 

What  natural,  what  inevitable  reflections  arise  on  reading  these 
verses  thus  literally  rendered?  Surely  none  can  fail  to  ask,  what 
has  Ignatius  in  mind?  Is  he  stating  historic  facts?  Or  even  what 
he  himself  in  his  heart  regards  as  historic?  Is  he  telling  what 
happened  publicly  in  Judea,  known  and  observed  of  all  men,  notori- 
ous throughout  all  Palestine,  proclaimed  by  apostolic  witnesses 
throughout  the  world?  If  so,  then  his  language  could  hardly  have 
been  more  unfortunately  chosen.  If  so,  why  does  he  call  these  three 
events,  conception,  birth  and  death,  "three  mysteries  of  clamor"  ?  Why 
does  he  say  they  "escaped  the  notice  of  this  age's  prince,"  of  Satan, 
who   is   rommonly   regarded   as   a  keen,   accurate,   and   up-to-date 
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observer,  especially  of  matters  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested? 
And  what  of  the  heavenly  manifestation  and  of  the  starry  choir? 
If  this  be  meant  as  literal  history,  what  would  be  meant  as  poetical 
symbolism?  Notice  too  the  results  of  this  manifestation.  Are  they 
anything-  but  the  overthrow  of  idolatry,  with  all  that  is  implied 
therein?  Is  not  this  "cosmic"  "eschatologic"  revolution,  following 
straight  upon  this  revelation,  is  it  not  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
world  from  heathenness  to  the  worship  of  the  One  God,  of  "our 
God  Jesus  the  Christ"?  About  the  details  there  may  be  room  for 
wrangling ;  concerning  the  general  import  there  seems  to  be  none. 
Ignatius  seems  conscious  that  he  is  not  dealing  with  matters  of 
earthly  experience,  with  a  human  life  in  Palestine,  but  with  celestial 
happenings,  with  spiritual  doctrines  enveloped  in  the  sensuous 
robes  of  figurative  speech. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Magnesians,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  whose 
main  insistence  is  that  one  should  "do  naught  without  the  Bishop," 
finds  time  to  speak  in -an  unfinished  sentence  of  "deacons.  ..  .en- 
trusted with  the  deaconship  of  Jesus,  who  before  [the]  ages  with 
[the]  Father  was  and  in  [the  ages']  end  appeared."  Here  the 
"cosmic"  "eschatologic"  element  so  accented  by  Weiss  and  Schwei- 
tzer is  visible.  The  end  of  the  ages  coincides  with  the  appearance 
of  Jesus,  with  the  final  revelation  of  "our  God  Jesus  Christ"  to  all 
the  world.  It  was  not  at  all  strange  that  the  conversion  of  all 
Pagandom  to  the  "monotheistic  Jesus-cult"  (Deissmann)  should 
seem  to  be  the  consummation  of  history. 

In  c.  \TII  we  read:  "For  the  most  divine  prophets  lived  ac- 
cording to  Christ  Jesus.  Therefore  also  they  were  persecuted,  be- 
ing inspired  by  his  grace  fully  to  convince  the  disobedient  that  there 
is  one  God  who  manifested  Himself  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son, 
who  is  his  Logos  proceeding  from  Silence,  who  in  every  way  well 
pleased  the  one  that  sent  him." 

Here  we  note  that  the  Christ  Jesus  is  treated  as  active  during 
the  pre-Christian  ages,  as  inspiring  the  prophets,  whose  mission 
was  and  is  to  convince  the  disobedient  (heathens)  of  monotheism, 
as  realized  in  the  revelation  of  "our  God  Jesus  Christ."  "Proceed- 
ing from  Silence"  seems  to  be  a  Gnostic  notion,  and  the  whole  color 
of  the  passage  is  strongly  dogmatic  and  metaphoric,  not  at  all  his- 
toric. 

In  c.  IX  we  read  of  "His  death  which  (or  whom?)  some  deny," 
which  would  show  a  marked  diversity  of  christological  theory  in 
Antioch. 

In  c.  XI  the  Magnesians  arc  exhorted  "to  be  fully  persuaded 
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in  the  birth  and  the  passion  and  the  resurrection  that  occurred  in 
[the]  time  of  the  governance  of  Pontius  Pilate:  accomphshed  trulv 
and  surely  by  Jesus  Christ  our  hope,  from  which  to  turn  aside  may 
none  of  you  befall." 

Note  carefully  the  historic  element  here  and  compare  it  with 
the  Long  Recension,  which  declares  explicitly  that  "the  Christ  was 
begotten  by  the  Father  before  all  ages  but  was  afterwards  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  without  any  intercourse  with  man.  He  also  lived 
a  holy  life,  and  healed  all  manner  of  sickness  and  disease  among 
the  people,  and  wrought  signs  and  wonders  for  the  good  of  men, 
and  to  such  as  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  polytheism  he  made 
known  the  one  and  only  true  God,  his  Father,  and  underwent  the 
passion  and  endured  the  cross  at  the  hands  of  Christ-killing  Jews, 
under  Pontius  Pilate  the  governor  and  Herod  the  King.  He  also 
died,  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  the  heavens  to  the  one  that 
sent  him,  and  sat  down  at  his  right  hand  and  shall  come  at  the 
age's  end  with  his  Father's  glory,  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  to  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works." 

Compare  the  earlier  with  the  Longer,  and  later.  Recension  and 
this  with  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed.  Is  it  possible  not  to  recog- 
nize that  here  are  three  stages,  that  the  dogma  of  the  historicity  is 
growing,  growing  under  our  very  eyes? 

The  Trallians  appear  (c.  H)  "to  live  not  according  to  man  but 
according  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  us,  that  having  believed  on 
his  death  ye  may  escape  dying"  (in  the  Longer  Recension,  "ye  mav 
by  baptism  be  made  partakers  of  his  resurrection").  We  note  the 
significance  of  the  belief.  It  is  conceived  magically.  Moreover  this 
latter  "dying"  is  clearly  not  to  be  taken  literally.  Why  then  should 
the  first  "death"  be  taken  literally?  Are  we  not  moving  here  in 
"spheres  of  magic,  dream,  and  vision"?  Is  not  the  indication  against 
the  historicity  in  question?  In  the  third  verse  we  read  of  "the 
deacons  of  the  mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ."  These  "mysteries"  have 
already  been  defined  (in  Eph.  xix)  as  three  dogmas  concerning 
quasi-historical  facts.  If  these  be  really  historical,  there  can  be  no 
mystery  about  them ;  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  not 
historical,  but  are  religious  symbols,  can  they  be  called  mysteries. 

Certainly  Ignatius  strives  hard  enough  to  teach  that  all  is 
simple  history.  In  c.  IX  we  read:  "Be  deaf  then  whenever  any 
speak  to  you  apart  from  Jesus  Christ,  him  [born]  of  David's  stock, 
him  [born]  of  Mary,  who  was  truly  born,  both  ate  and  drank,  was 
truly  persecuted  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  truly  crucified  and  died, 
those  in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  under  earth  beholding;  who  also 
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was  truly  raised  from  the  dead,  his  Father  having  raised  him, 
according  to  the  hkeness  whereof  us  also  that  believe  in  him  shall 
his  Father  raise  up  in  Jesus  Christ,  apart  from  whom  true  life  we 
have  none. 

"X.  But  if,  as  some  that  are  godless,  that  is,  unbelieving,  assert, 
his  suffering  was  semblance  only,  themselves  being  the  semblance, 
then  I  wherefore  am  bound?  and  why  even  long  to  fight  with 
beasts?  etc." 

The  Longer  Recension  is  far  more  elaborate,  introducing  much 
that  is  found  in  the  Gospels,  and  again  illustrating  vividly  the  growth 
of  the  "history."  The  important  thing  is  that  Ignatius  attaches 
the  weightiest  moment  to  the  historicity,  he  affirms  it  with  exceeding 
emphasis  and  explicitness.  One  would  think  that  in  such  a  vital 
matter  he  would  do  something  more,  that  he  would  hint  at  some 
form  or  semblance  of  proof.  But  nay!  He  does  naught  of  the 
kind ;  apparently  he  has  no  evidence  of  any  order  to  submit.  Neither 
has  the  Longer  Recensor.  Except  a  few  inapposite  citations  from 
Scripture,  he  has  nothing  to  offer  in  support  of  his  central  thesis. 
The  question  must  force  itself  upon  the  reader's  mind:  How  can 
these  things  be?  How  is  it  that  a  Bishop  of  Antioch,  that  great 
center  of  early  Christianity — who  might  as  a  boy  have  seen  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  James  and  Peter,  the  most  intimate  witnesses  of  the 
earliest  Gospel  and  the  Galilean  ministry — when  grappling  in  a  life- 
and-death  contest  with  heresy,  is  yet  unable  to  produce  a  single 
bit  of  historical  evidence,  where  even  a  trifle  would  be  sufficient, 
but  where  something  is  absolutely  necessary?  Strange,  when  we 
reflect  that  Antioch  was  only  a  very  moderate  distance  from  Galilee 
(about  230  miles  as  the  crow  flies),  and  that  intercourse  between 
the  two  was  lively. 

Passing  by  a  few  scattering  phrases  that  have  interest  but  allow 
no  confident  conclusions,  we  come  to  a  noteworthy  passage  (Phila- 
delphians  VHI,  2),  on  which  M.  Reinach  lays  great  and  merited 
stress :  "But  I  entreat  you  do  naught  in  factiousness  but  in  love  of 
Christ.  For  I  heard  some  saying,  that  'unless  in  the  archives  I 
find  [it]  in  the  Gospel  I  do  not  believe  [it],  and  when  I  said  to 
them  that  It  is  written,  they  answered  me.  That  is  the  question 
[prokeitai,  it  lies  before,  it  is  open  for  discussion].  But  for  me 
archives  are  Jesus  Christ,  the  untouched  archives  his  cross  and  his 
death  and  his  resurrection  and  the  faith  that  is  through  him,  in 
which  I  wish  through  your  prayers  to  be  justified."  The  accepted 
text  archeiois  (archives)  is  rendered  "charters"  by  Kirsopp  Lake 
as  well  as  by  Lightfoot,  but  ta  archeia  means  properly  the  public 
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records^  and  hence  more  generally  original  documents.  Understood 
in  the  strict  sense  it  would  refer,  as  Reinach  shows,  to  the  official 
papers  at  Csesarea,  though  others  think  it  means  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  Doubtless  the  report  of  such  an  execution  by  Pontius 
Pilate  would  have  been  filed  at  C^esarea,  the  "head  of  Palestine" 
(Tacitus,  Hist.  II,  79)  and  seat  of  the  Roman  government.  Its 
absence  from  such  records  would  have  been  a  rare  occasion  for  a 
victory  of  faith.  The  argument  would  seem  to  be  that  some  doubters 
urged,  "Unless  it  be  found  in  the  archives  (at  Cresarea),  the  account 
in  the  Gospel  I  will  not  accept."  Plad  there  been  such  an  official 
record,  it  could  have  been  produced,  and  that  would  have  been  the 
end  of  controversy.  But  what  did  Irenseus  reply?  "Gcgraptai,  it  is 
written."  This  means,  it  is  Scripture,  and  refers  regularly  to  the 
Old  Testament,  to  which  accordingly  Irenzeus  made  his  appeal.  So 
too  did  the  early  Christians  in  general.  When  Philip  would  convert  the 
eunuch  he  never  hinted  at  archives,  he  expounded  the  Isaian  passage 
concerning  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  he  preached  Jesus.  When  the 
"Apostle"  would  demonstrate  the  Gospel  proclaimed  unto  the  Co- 
rinthians, he  tells  them  he  delivered  them  what  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived, namely,  that  "Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  he  was  buried,  and  rose  again  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures." Similarly  Justin  proves  whatever  history  he  needs  by  find- 
ing it  predicted  in  the  Scriptures,  and  Chrysostom  holds  that  the 
testimony  of  the  prophets  is  superior  to  that  of  any  historian, — nay, 
"prophecy  outweighs  even  the  historical  facts  themselves,"  If  the 
facts  did  not  agree  with  prophecy,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts. 
Such  a  universal  frame  of  proto-Christian  mind  seems  impossible, 
if  the  real  basis  of  the  primitive  faith  had  been  history ;  it  seems 
natural  and  intelligible,  only  if  that  original  was  a  body  of  dogma, 
and  the  historical  element  a  later  accretion,  which  could  not  support 
the  dogma  but  which  the  dogma  itself  had  to  support. 

To  return  to  Irenaeus.  The  proof  from  prophecy,  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  was  all  that  he  produced  (or  at  least  has  men- 
tioned) but  the  Docetists  would  not  admit  the  validity;  they  an- 
swered, "There's  the  rub."  Do  the  Scriptures  really  prove  that 
there  must  have  been  a  virgin  birth  and  a  passion  and  a  resurrec- 
tion, all  of  the  flesh?  Of  course,  to  call  in  question  was  to  end 
this  proof,  hence  Irenssus  apparently  abandons  all  reasoning  and 
betakes  himself  to  passionate  assertion.  "But  for  me  archives  are 
Jesus  Christ  etc."  Obviously  such  is  the  device  of  a  man  that  is 
at  his  wits'  end  for  argument  and  puts  his  trust  in   declamation 
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alone.  For  tlic  Bishop  the  only  arcliives  arc  the  sacred  doo^mas  in 
his  own   mind. 

Well.  then,  at  the  bci^innin;.;-  of  the  second  century,  the  Bishop 
of  the  greatest  Asiatic  church,  which  had  given  name  to  Christians 
themselves,  and  was  situated  within  easy  reach  of  the  supposed 
Palestinian  site  of  the  historical  Gospel,  has  nothing  but  prophecy 
to  call  to  his  help  when  the  historical  reality  of  his  central  and  most 
vital  doctrine  is  called  in  question.  Ts  this  state  of  case  consistent 
with  the  hyjiothesis  of  the  historical  verity  of  the  dogmas  doubted? 
The  reader  ma\-  decide. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  must  append  the  passage  in 
the  Epistle  to  Smyrneans  (c.  I)  :  "I  glorify  Jesus  Christ,  the  God 
that  hath  thus  made  you  wise, — who  are  fully  persuaded  as  to  our 
Lord,  as  being  of  David's  stock  according  to  flesh,  son  of  God 
according  to  will  and  power  (of  God),  born  truly  of  a  virgin,  bap- 
tized by  John,  that  there  be  fulfilled  all  righteousness  by  him ; 
truly  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  (the)  Tetrarch  nailed  for 
us  in  flesh,  from  whose  fruit  (are)  we  from  his  God-blessed  passion, 
that  he  might  set  up  an  ensign  unto  the  ages  through  his  resurrec- 
tion, for  his  Saints  and  Faithful,  whether  among  Jews  or  among 
Gentiles,  in  one  body  of  his  Church."  The  next  chapter  protests 
in  the  now  familiar  fashion  against  such  as  hold  "his  passion  was 
in  semblance."  Chapter  III  adduces  the  speech  to  Peter,  "Take, 
handle  me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  a  demon  incorporeal,"  referred  by 
Jerome  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  closely  paralleled  by 
Luke  xxiv,  39. 

This  passage  is  important  as  attesting  the  comparative  primi- 
tiveness  of  the  Docetic  theory.  For  no  critic  will  contend  that  the 
incident  is  historic  or  deny  that  it  must  be  understood  precisely  as 
Irenaeus  employs  it,  as  a  protest  against  the  Docetist.  A  similar 
attestation  is  found  in  the  similar  story  in  John  xx.  26-29.  A  doctrine 
thus  witnessed  in  three  Gospels  (to  say  nothing  of  others  still) 
representing  as  many  widely  diverse  phases  of  early  Christianity, 
must  itself  have  been  much  older  than  any  of  the  three  and  have 
been  widely  diflfused. 

Moreover,  wc  have  here  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  method  of 
controversy  prevalent  in  those  circles.  If  a  doctrine  displeased,  its 
opponent  did  not  have  recourse  to  a  common  basis  of  historic  fact 
from  which  he  could  proceed  to  confutation, — the  one  and  only  such 
accepted  basis  was  the  Old  Testament,  which  perhaps  had  only 
very  remote  bearing  on  the  case.  Nor  could  he  in  general  fall  back 
on  some  received  philosophic  or  theosophic  dogma  and  thence  de- 
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duce  the  contradiction  of  the  doctrine  opposed.  For  there  was  no 
such  clearly  defined  and  fruitful  dogma,  and  the  path  of  deduction 
was  long-  and  narrow^  and  intricate.  It  was  much  easier  and  more 
effective  as  well  as  more  congenial  with  his  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  state  his  own  view  so  eloquently,  plausibly,  persuasively 
as  to  carry  conviction  to  the  heart  of  his  hearers  or  readers — a 
method  still  in  the  highest  favor  in  the  most  respectable  circles. 
The  most  captivating  form  that  he  could  give  to  such  a  statement 
was  the  historic.  After  a  fashion  endlessly  exemplified  in  the  Tal- 
mud, he  invented  an  incident  as  a  setting  or  framework  for  his 
idea ;  he  enlivened  the  dull  shades  of  the  dogmatic  statement  with 
the  bright  hues  of  anecdote,  he  composed  the  figures  subtly,  with 
an  eye  to  dramatic  effect.  In  this  way  a  whole  body  of  doctrine  may 
be  set  forth  under  the  garb  of  historic  events.  There  is  no  under- 
standing early  Christianity  without  keeping  this  favorite  method  in 
mind. 

But  we  should  do  the  ancient  scribe  a  great  injustice  in  sup- 
posing that  he  was  trying  to  deceive.  The  literary-argumentative 
method  in  question  was  well-known  and  generally  approved.  It 
was  like  returning  the  answer  "Not  at  home"  to  the  caller,  who 
takes  the  symbol  as  it  is  meant  and  is  neither  offended  nor  misled. 
Such  a  method  may  not  please  the  Western  European ;  but  the 
proto-Christians   were   Western   Asiatics. 

The  zeal  of  Ignatius  leads  him  to  declare  of  these  Docetists, 
perhaps  the  followers  of  the  ascetic  Saturninus,  c.  VII :  "From 
Eucharist  and  prayer  they  abstain,  through  not  confessing  the 
Eucharist  to  be  flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  suffered 
for  our  sins,  which  in  his  goodness  the  Father  raised  up."  Here 
the  bread  is  actually  the  flesh,  the  flesh  that  suffered  and  was  raised 
up  by  God.  Of  course,  here  as  elsewhere  the  Longer  Recension 
is  still  more  emphatic  and  has  gone  much  further  along  the  same 
road.  In  chapter  XII  the  writer  returns  to  the  passion,  but  without 
adding  anything  new. 

Naturally  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  does  not  presume  to  instruct 
Polycarp,  the  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  But  in  c.  Ill  he  exhorts  the  latter 
not  to  "let  those  that  seem  to  be  trustworthy  and  teach  other  doc- 
trine overthrow  thee.  Stand  firm  as  an  anvil  smitten," — the  finest 
sentence  in  the  Ignatians.  We  note  that  these  early  Docetists  (for 
such  they  must  have  been,  since  other  forms  of  error  receive  little 
attention  from  Ignatius)  are  described  as  "seeming  to  be  worthy 
of  faith."  They  are  not  denounced  as  innovators,  but  merely  as 
"other-teaching"    (not   "teaching   strange    doctrines,"   as   Lightfoot 
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and  Kirsopp  Lake  render  it.  Of  course,  the  word  came  to  mean 
teaching  error).  The  indications  are  that  they  were  highly  respec- 
table, representing  more  or  less  perfectly  the  elder  form  of  the 
faith,  which  the  ardent  reformer  Ignatius  would  supplant  with  the 
crass  materialism  that  has  dominated  the  church  for  nearly  1800 
years. 

The  reader  might  think  that  the  Bishop  is  wholly  concerned 
with  obvious  errors  touching  matters  of  historic  fact,  and  that  he  is 
using  plain  speech  of  daily  life,  to  be  taken  literally  at  its  face  value. 
And  yet  his  speech  is  shot  through  and  through  with  the  boldest 
and  baldest  metaphors.  A  single  example:  In  Trallians  (c.  VIII) 
we  read,  "Do  ye,  therefore,  adopting  meekness  renew  yourselves  in 
faith,  which  is  flesh  of  the  Lord,  and  love,  which  is  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ."  No  hint  of  the  meaning  is  given.  Surely  such  an  ex- 
hortation must  be  addressed  to  a  consciousness  familiar  with  para- 
bolic, allegoric,  and  other  figurative  modes  of  speech,  such  a  con- 
sciousness as  would  not  stumble  at  any  of  the  symbolisms  inter- 
preted in  Ecce  Dcus.  Could  such  a  consciousness  have  been  nur- 
tured on  the  artless  matter-of-fact  Gospels  that  people  the  fancy 
of  the  critics  who  are  set  for  the  defense  of  the  historical  character 
of  Jesus? 

It  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  reader  that  we  seem  to 
have  discovered  at  various  points  in  these  Ignatians  a  more  or  less 
primitive  phase  of  thought  and  form  of  expression,  the  author  falls 
into  phrases  and  notions  that  betray  a  Gnostic  tinge  in  his  mind 
(as  when  he  speaks  of  "proceeding  from  Silence"  and  in  the  long 
description  of  the  manifestation  of  Jesus,  Eph.  IV).  Once  and 
again  he  seems  to  pass  over  at  least  towards  the  Docetism  he  so  in- 
sistently combats.^  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  intensely 
earnest  in  his  battle.  He  is  fighting  the  heresy  with  passionate  zeal 
and  launches  against  it  all  the  shafts  of  his  orthodox  fervor.  Whence 
then  his  own  taint  of  the  heterodoxical  expression  ? 

The  answer  does  not  seem  difficult.  Ignatius  is  a  bishop,  a 
shepherd  of  the  fold  of  God.  In  some  way  he  has  come  to  regard 
the  historical  view  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Christ  as  by  all  means 
the  safest  for  his  flock  and  for  all  such  flocks.  He  is  not  a  philos- 
opher, not  a  liberal  thinker,  not  in  the  least  democratic.     He  has 

*  This  is  no  mere  conceit  of  the  writer's.  Bishop  Lightfoot  speaks  of  the 
"Gnostic  colouring"  of  the  Ephesian  passage  and  asks  {A.  F.,  I,  388)  :  "Will 
not  the  suspicion  cross  our  minds  that  Ignatius  may  have  moved  more  or  less 
in  the  same  circles  from  which  Valentinianism  sprung?"  Pfleiderer  declares, 
"This  conjecture"  of  the  Coryphaeus  of  English  orthodox  scliolarship  "is  doubt- 
less well  founded"  {Prim.  Chrislianily,  III,  350). 
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no  faith  whatever  in  human  reason,,  none  in  freedom  of  thought, 
nor  in  the  process  of  the  suns,  nor  in  the  long  result  of  time,  neither 
does  he  care  a  straw  for  the  education  of  the  masses.  His  ideal  is 
a  thoroughly  harmonious  and  devoted  hierarchy  of  bishops  and 
other  officers,  all  caring  zealously  for  the  souls  committed  to  their 
charge,  and  a  laity  of  unquestioning  worshipers,  accepting  every- 
thing at  the  hands  of  their  clergy  and  official  superiors  as  from  the 
hand  of  God  himself.  The  more  priest-ridden  the  better.  In  no 
other  way  could  perfect  unity  of  faith  and  practice  be  attained  or 
preserved.  To  this  end  the  simple  historical  view  of  the  Gospels 
seemed  alone  suited.  To  this  end  he  inculcates  it  with  unwearied 
insistence  and  denounces  fiercely  even  the  most  respectable  opponents. 
But  Ignatius  had  not  always  been  such  an  uncompromising  histori- 
cist ;  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  in  his  inmost  mind  he  was  even 
then  so  convincedly  historical  as  he  seemed.  The  historical  view 
appeared  to  him  best  suited  to  the  people,  the  only  one  in  fact  that 
promised  the  unity  and  harmony  that  he  craved,  the  only  one  that 
could  catholicize  (unify  and  universalize)  the  church.  On  this  his 
heart  was  set,  and  he  seized  upon  the  apparently  single  effective 
means.  His  own  thought,  his  own  knowledge  in  the  matter  he 
counted  but  dross,  as  "offscouring"  to  be  cast  aside.  If  then  he 
occasionally  lapses  into  other  fashions  of  thought  and  language, 
he  must  not  be  judged  harshly,  nor  his  essential  sincerity  impeached. 

The  case  of  Irenasus  is  not  at  all  strange  or  peculiar.  It  has 
been  repeated  millions  of  times  in  the  history  of  church  and  state. 
It  is  notorious  that  a  wide  chasm  separates  the  dialect  of  the  parlor 
and  the  pulpit,  of  the  hustings  and  the  home.  Over  twenty  years 
ago  a  popular  and  able  clergyman,  a  very  successful  evangelist 
and  builder  of  churches,  and  withal  an  excellent  man,  remarked 
to  me :  "I  dare  not  tell  the  people  the  best  that  I  know.  That 
sounds  pretty  bad.  A  supprcssio  veri  is  very  nearly  a  suggestio 
falsi.  It  gives  me  great  distress.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
it."  What  he  did  do,  was  to  keep  on  preaching  "what  the  people 
can  bear,"  fanning  the  flames  of  orthodox  zeal  and  arousing  con- 
gregations to  enthusiasm.  How  many  such  there  are  even  now  in 
every  established  form  of  polity,  we  shall  never  know  till  the  books 
are  opened. 

The  hypothesis  of  M.  Reinach  is  seductive  and  calls  for  grati- 
tude.*    But  in  any  case  the  witness  of  Irenaeus  is  distinctly  against 

*  In  general  it  seems  certain  that  Docetism  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  wide-spread  phenomena  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  practically  uni- 
versal in  Gnosticism,  which  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  pre-Christian.  It 
is  combatted  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Epistles.     It  tinged  even  the  learned 
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the  dogma  of  historicity,  which  he  so  pertinaciously  forces  to  the 
front.  "Methinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much."  It  is  incredible 
(if  Jesus  was  historical),  that  a  bishop  of  the  Mother  Church  of 
Gentile  Christianity,  within  a  day  or  two's  journey  of  the  shores  of 
Galilee,  where  witnesses  of  the  wondrous  life  and  death  would  have 
been  still  alive, — a  bishop  who  must  have  known  the  first  disciples 
or  their  immediate  followers,  who  could  not  have  failed  to  learn 
from  them  a  larqe  body  of  biographical  details, — should  yet  when 
confronted  with  an  abhorred  heresy  denying  in  toto  the  historical 
reality  of  that  wonderful  career,  when  there  was  the  most  imperative 
need  for  just  one  little  fact  of  history  to  confute  the  hated  heretics, 
— it  is  incredible  that  such  a  bishop  under  such  extreme  urgence 
should  not  be  able  to  produce  a  single  item  of  evidence,  not  even  the 
smallest,  but  should  have  to  content  himself  with  repeated  asser- 
tions of  the  dogma  in  question  and  should  find  his  only  testimony 
in  the  thousand-year  old  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament!  We 
repeat,  then,  the  witness  of  Irenseus  is  distinctly  against  the  historic- 
it  \  of  Jesus.  It  attests  cumulatively  in  the  Shorter  and  still  more  in 
the  Longer  Recension,  the  gradual  grozvth  of  the  dogma  of  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  as  opposed  to  an  older  Docetic  faith  dating  from 
the  apostolic  age.  which  did  not  recognize  the  historical  reality  of  the 
human  life.  This  Docetism  was  itself  in  all  likelihood  not  the  very 
earliest  form  of  Christianity  (which  was  the  still  purer  proclama- 
tion of  the  One  Saviour-God),  but  in  any  case  its  existence  negatives 
the  notion  that  the  first  preaching  proclaimed  a  man  Jesus.  We  are 
exploring  the  tossed  ruins  of  worlds  on  worlds  of  thought.  Like 
Dorpfeld  we  may  expect  to  find  stratum  piled  on  stratum,  Troy 
heaped  on  Troy. 

We  have  cited  the  Ignatians  exactly,  at  all  significant  points, 

Clement  of  Alexandria.  What  is  still  more  important,  it  is  the  later  forms 
that  incline  most  towards  the  orthodox  historical  view  (as  Lightfoot,  followed 
hy  Pfleiderer,  admits  in  these  words:  'The  tendency  in  docetism  was  to  be- 
come less  pronounced  as  time  went  on." — A.  F.  I,  382)  ;  the  oldest  forms  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  are  the  clearest  and  sharpest  in  their  defini- 
tion, in  their  simple  direct  dogma  that  Jesus  was  God,  that  the  human  form 
was  wholly  unreal,  at  most  a  pliantasm.  Such  was  the  assertion  (says 
Jerome)  even  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  But  even  this  was  not  the  most 
f>rimitive  phase.  Behind  the  Apostles,  behind  the  New  Testament  Gospels, 
Hes  the  still  earlier  Gospel  ("older  than  the  Gospels  is  the  Gospel"— Zahn). 
According  to  psychology,  to  history,  to  common  sense,  it  must  have  presented 
a  still  simpler  form,  which  spoke  of  Jesus  as  the  Saviour-God,  in  patent 
anthropomorphic  terms,  much  as  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of  Jehovah.— The 
facts  of  Docetism,  and  of  Gnosticism  in  general,  are  decisive  against  the  his- 
toricity and  were  among  the  first  to  engage  my  attention  and  to  employ  my 
pen.  But  they  are  so  many,  so  immense  in  range,  so  complicate,  and  often 
so  obscure  as  to  make  any  adequate  statement  and  discussion  both  tedious 
and  difficult  in  the  extreme. 
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but  no  amount  of  citation  can  present  the  argument  in  its  full 
strength.  The  reader  should  peruse  the  whole  "Ignatian  Body"  at 
a  sitting,  should  yield  himself  to  the  general  impression,  laying 
aside  all  prepossession,  and  should  then  ask  himself  the  question: 
Is  this  the  defence  of  a  rather  recent,  well-ascertained,  well-estab- 
lished, and  indubitable  historical  fact  against  the  extravagant  fan- 
cies of  errorists?  or  is  it  a  special  pleading  for  a  new  construction 
of  ancient  symbols  of  faith  and  doctrine?  The  reader's  impartial 
judgment  will  hardly  hesitate  long,  for  truly,  Ignatius,  thy  speech 
bewraveth  thee. 


STOICISM. 


BY   RANDOLPH    S.    BOURNE. 


A  READING  of  the  Stoic  writers  for  the  first  time  inevitably 
-<-~^  suggests  certain  comparisons  and  contrasts  with  the  Greek 
philosophy  from  a  study  of  which  the  subject  has  been  approached. 
The  student  is  likely  first  of  all  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
Stoicism  presents  a  more  comprehensive  outlook  on  life  than  did 
the  philosophical  schools  which  preceded  it.  Here  for  the  first 
time  is  to  be  found  a  firmly  welded  unity  with  a  fourfold  aspect 
of  science,  religion,  philosophy  and  ethics.  Philosophy  is  no  longer 
the  reduction  of  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  with  entire  emphasis 
on  humanism,  as  we  found  it  in  Plato,  or  a  comprehensive  system 
of  interweaving  and  nicely  related  scientific  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, as  in  Aristotle,  but  an  outlook  on  the  universe  in  four  direc- 
tions, with  a  new  and  stern  atmosphere  of  grim  fate  and  renuncia- 
tion hanging  over  it  all.  This  is  not,  however,  to  say  that  each  of 
these  aspects  is  equally  vital.  The  scientific  and  philosophical  sides 
of  Stoicism,  based  entirely  on  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  past 
by  a  cunning  rearrangement  and  combination  of  elements  from  De- 
mocritus,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  seem  singularly  barren  when  compared 
with  the  living  doctrines  of  the  sources.  The  sound,  firm  material- 
ism of  Democritus  has  become  a  curious  kind  of  spiritual  mechanism. 
The  world  of  reality,  to  be  sure,  is  to  the  Stoics  corporeal ;  force  and 
matter,  the  active  and  the  passive,  mind  and  body,  are  correlative 
and  inseparable,  distinguishable  from  one  another  in  degree  and  not 
in  kind.  But  it  is  to  the  first  of  these  pairs  that  the  actual  enthusiasm 
of  the  Stoic  goes  out;  he  conceives  force  and  soul  as  material,  but 
he  insists  on  treating  them  as  if  they  were  spiritual.  Soul  gets 
carried  over  into  a  religious  sphere  in  a  way  that  utterly  distinguishes 
it  from  mere  passive  matter.  Nor  in  absorbing  Aristotle  do  they 
get  the  full  inspiring  force  of  his  teleology.  They  follow  him,  it  is 
true,  in  making  the  universe  teleological,  but  they  give  the  idea  a 
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mystical  color  and  merge  it  into  an  adoration  of  God  or  the  gods, 
giving  it  a  religious,  or  at  least  ultra-scientific  aspect  which  Aris- 
totle would  not  have  accepted. 

Not  only  the  science  of  the  Stoics  but  their  metaphysics  has  a 
religious  color.  The  idea  of  the  logos,  or  immanent  reason  by  which 
the  universe  is  governed,  which  has  fitted  everything  together,  good 
and  evil,  into  one  perfect  whole,  regulating  itself  with  eternal 
fitness  and  adequacy, — this  logos  is  no  cold  philosophical  principle, 
but  a  religious  fact  which  enlists  the  emotional  attitude  of  the  Stoic. 
As  an  indispensable  and  vital  part  of  one  majestic  whole,  he  ac- 
quires a  supreme  dignity  and  worth ;  he  is  a  part  of  God.  Simi- 
larly the  thought  that  every  individual  soul  is  a  manifestation  of  a 
great  world-soul,  to  be  eventually  absorbed  into  it  again,  has  a 
religious  meaning  for  the  Stoic ;  he  feels  himself,  as  Epictetus  says, 
a  son  of  God,  as  all  men  on  earth  are  sons  of  God.  Although  the 
scientific  and  philosophical  principles  of  Stoicism  furnish  its  funda- 
mental basis — indeed  the  one  ultimate  fact  on  which  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  ethics  rests  is  that  the  world  is  governed  by  irreversible 
laws  and  in  accordance  with  reason — science  and  philosophy  become 
vital  to  the  Stoic  only  when  they  are  transmuted  into  religion.  It  is 
the  religious  side  of  Stoicism  which  captures  the  enthusiasm  and 
fires  the  soul.  This  attitude  is,  of  course,  different  from  the  Greeks' ; 
they  kept  their  religion  separate.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  no  scientific  content  at  all.  Stoicism  is  thus  a  sort  of  half-way 
stage  between  Greek  philosophical-scientific  thought  and  Christian 
religious-ethical  thought.  It  drags  along  with  it  the  Greek  science 
and  philosophy,  but  the  vitality  is  slowly  leaving  both.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  its  face  towards  the  future  of  Christian  thought  and 
ethics  and  goes  to  meet  it  with  joyful  steps.  Stoicism  is  at  once 
the  senility  of  Greek  thought  and  the  infancy  of  Christian  faith. 

If  the  religious  predominates  in  Stoicism  at  the  expense  of  the 
philosophical  and  scientific,  we  may  expect  the  ethical  element  in 
it  to  show  also  a  flourishing  vitality.  And  of  course  this  is  the 
case.  In  fact  so  predominant  is  this  ethical  aspect  of  Stoicism  that 
it  almost  in  fact  and  quite  completely  in  tradition  obscures  even  the 
religious.  Yet  they  are  bound  up  inseparably  together.  There  can 
be  ethics  without  religion,  but  can  there  be  such  an  ethics  without 
religion?  I  cannot  conceive  of  such  an  ethics  as  that  of  Stoicism 
being  practiced  by  human  beings  except  warmed  and  vitalized  by 
that  emotional  attitude  towards  the  universe  which  we  call  religion. 

The  ethics  of  Stoicism  is  an  ethics  of  conformity  to  nature. 
Although  God  is  benevolent  and  all-wise,  his  plans  and  reason  are 
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not  to  be  pettily  used  for  the  individual's  advantag^e.  The  respon- 
sibility for  the  happiness,  well-being,  and  integrity  of  soul  of  the 
individual  are  strictly  upon  himself.  It  behooves  him.  therefore,  to 
recognize  both  his  powers  and  his  limitations.  Opinion,  pursuit, 
desire  and  aversion  are  within  a  man's  power;  in  these  spheres  he 
is  absolutely  free.  Body,  property,  reputation  are  not ;  he  is,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  helpless  before  them.  If  a  man  desires  or  en- 
joys only  those  things  that  are  in  his  ])Ower,  he  can  never  be  un- 
hap])y  ;  for  he  can  never  be  (le])rived  of  them.  If  he  ceases  to  desire 
or  fear  or  shun  those  things  which  are  not  in  his  power,  he  can  be 
nothing  but  hap])y.  for  he  will  never  suffer  disappointment.  Free- 
dom is  not  requiring  things  to  happen  as  you  wish,  but  wishing  them 
to  happen  as  they  do.  Knowledge  is  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God 
and  obedience  to  it.  The  virtuous  man  cannot  be  affected  by  poverty, 
pain,  bereavement,  misfortune,  insults,  pleasures,  or  any  evil,  for  he 
has  no  feelings  of  either  desire  or  aversion  for  these  things.  He  is 
independent  because  he  wishes  nothing  that  depends  on  others.  He 
is  happy  because  he  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the  Universal  Rea- 
son. He  knows  that  nothing  can  happen  which  is  not  conformable 
to  the  order  of  the  universe.  He  knows  that  "what  e'er  betide,  he 
is  the  Captain  of  his  Soul." 

A  reading  of  the  Stoic  writers,  Epictetus,  Seneca,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  gives  one  a  sort  of  composite  picture  of  the  ethics  through 
the  medium  of  three  contrasting  temperaments.  Epictetus  has  the 
true  philosophical  spirit,  a  poise,  a  placidness,  a  grave  irony,  that 
rings  true.  Even  if  one  knew  nothing  about  his  history,  one  could 
say,  "Here  is  a  philosophy  that  has  been  lived,  that  has  worked  with 
one  man  at  least ;  whose  words  and  practice  have  been  identical, 
and  are  still  vital  with  sincerity."  ,If  one  allows  himself  at  times 
a  little  appreciation  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  works  out  his 
ethical  ideas,  this  does  not  destroy  in  one  the  profound  sense  of  the 
power  and  force  of  such  a  philosophy  for  men  in  all  ages  and 
climes,  situated  as  was  Epictetus.  or  a  realization  of  the  happiness 
which  he  achieved.  Epictetus  is  a  living  philosophy,  a  gospel  in- 
carnate, a  missionary  of  a  way  of  life  for  men. 

Seneca,  while  delightful  in  style  and  form,  has  a  curious  atti- 
tude of  detachment  from  his  writings.  Stoicism  to  him  is  a  good 
philosophy,  he  is  earnestly  trying  to  follow  it,  he  understands  it 
and  expounds  it  luminously  ;  but  it  is  not  precisely  his  way  of  life. 
Not  only  his  ideas  but  his  treatment  of  them  are  strikingly  like 
the  ethics  of  modern  Christianity.  I  have  heard  many  a  sermon 
which  followed  word  for  word  his  discourse  on  "Providence."  Where 
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Epictetus  pictures  Stoicism  in  all  its  sternness,  even  though  it  be 
a  tonic  sternness,  a  fortifying  and  ennobling  strength, — Seneca 
dwells  rather  on  the  compensatory  and  comforting  aspects.  Trial 
and  pain  are  not  simply  matters  of  utter  indifference ;  they  are 
tests  of  valor,  means  perhaps  to  an  end.  The  virtuous  life  is  happy, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  attainment  of  the  desired  apathy, 
but  because  virtue  has  some  sort  of  positive  quality  about  it.  If 
the  rigid  outlines  .of  Stoicism  sometimes  get  softened  down  in 
Seneca  to  a  suggestion  of  the  utilitarian,  he  has  yet  succeeded  in 
making  the  Stoical  ethics  attractive  in  a  greater  measure  than  either 
of  the  other  writers. 

Far  different  is  the  gloom  which  pervades  the  "Meditations" 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  ancient  world,  which  had  begun  to  de- 
cline in  the  days  of  Epictetus,  to  which  decline  Stoicism  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  philosophical  reaction, — this  world  had  become 
sunk  in  almost  irretrievable  decay.  Had  Marcus  Aurelius  been 
slave  instead  of  emperor,  Stoicism  might  have  enriched  and  vitalized 
his  life,  as  it  did  that  of  Epictetus.  It  is  a  philosophy  which  puts 
heart  and  meaning  into  misery  and  oppressive  environment.  But  to 
Marcus  /\urelius  at  the  head  of  the  world,  lacking  nothing  of  mate- 
rial wealth,  honor  and  fortune,  it  only  revealed  the  hopeless  futility 
of  life.  He  saw  that  society  was  utterly  decayed ;  he  did  not  have 
misfortune  and  evil  conditions  to  contend  against,  or  a  struggle 
with  environment  into  which  he  could,  like  Epictetus,  pour  whole- 
heartedly his  spiritual  energy.  His  Stoicism  revealed  nothing  to  him 
except  that  overpowering  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life  which  hangs 
like  a  pall  of  horror  over  his  writings.  I  have  seen  Christians  of 
to-day  of  the  Tolstoyan  type  who  feel  keenly  the  social  misery 
around  them,  who  struggle  to  remedy  it,  fail  and  in  despair  see 
nothing  that  they  can  do  except  to  mellow  their  spirits  and  trust 
in  the  ultimate  divine  justice.  This,  I  imagine,  was  Marcus  Aure- 
lius's  cast  of  mind.  Stoicism  helped  him  to  endure,  but  it  shed  no 
ray  of  light  into  the  gloom  ;  it  rather  intensified  the  darkness.  Every 
thoughtful  man  gets  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life  a  sense  of 
the  futility  of  living ;  but  it  is  the  sustained  feeling  and  constant 
impression  of  having  run  into  a  cul-de-sac  that  makes  Marcus 
Aurelius  such  appalling  reading.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  richness 
of  Epictetus  to  the  sterility  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  contrast  between  the  three  men  in  religious  tone  is  equally 
striking.  Epictetus  has  the  grave,  responsible  feeling  of  partner- 
ship, a  sturdy  working  together  with  God ;  Seneca  shows  that  rather 
complacent  attitude  which  characterizes  many  of  our  modern  theo- 
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logians,  a  sort  of  good,  amicable  understanding  with  the  universe; 
Marcus  Aurelius's  cry  is  that  of  the  wounded  Job, — "Though  he 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him !" 

This  markedly  religious  element  in  Stoicism  furnishes,  I  think, 
the  clue  for  its  relation  to  Christianity.  That  there  is  such  an  in- 
dissoluble relation  between  them  is  of  course  almost  a  platitude. 
But  the  similarities  between  Stoicism  and  Christianity  which  appear 
to  the  theologian  as  curious  coincidences  are  really  evidences  that 
Christianity  found  in  Stoicism  the  fruitful  soil  from  which  alone  it 
could  spring  and  bloom.  I  do  not  see  how  Christianity  could  have 
converted  any  but  a  Stoic  world.  Instead  of  coming  as  a  fulfilment 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  it  can  be  said  rather  to  have  come  as 
a  fulfilment  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  filled  out  the 
religious  content  of  Stoicism,  which  bade  fair  to  wither  in  the  barren 
soil  of  Pantheism  ;  it  revitalized  its  virtues  and  added  hope  to  its 
rugged  strength.  It  made  the  God  of  benevolence  and  Immanent 
Reason,  a  divine  Father,  who  cared  for  each  one  of  his  children ;  it 
made  the  vague  hope  of  immortality  a  triumphant  certainty ;  it  made 
suffering  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  the  basis  of  Eternal 
Life ;  it  made  the  tranquil  peace  of  the  virtuous  man  over  into  the 
saintliness  of  the  redeemed  ;  it  made  of  the  conviction  that  a  man 
was  a  part  of  the  universe,  the  overpowering  sense  of  communion 
with  Christ;  it. made  over  the  Stoic's  contempt  of  the  world  and  its 
pleasures  into  a  complete  and  triumphant  other-worldliness,  in  which 
the  Unseen  was  the  only  Reality ;  and,  finally,  it  added  belief,  the 
fierce  clinging  of  the  soul  to  a  dogma,  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
sense  of  being  planted  on  a  rock,  that  Stoicism  had  so  sadly  lacked. 
Christianity  transfigured  Stoicism,  poetized  it,  completed  the  spirit- 
ualization  of  it,  and  with  it  swept  the  western  world.  Christianity 
was  in  a  sense  an  easier  religion  than  Stoicism.  The  latter  was 
quite  too  hard  for  the  mass  of  men ;  only  the  sage  and  philosophic 
few  could  attain  virtue  under  it.  Christianized,  however,  it  became 
possible  for  every  one,  and  with  the  cunning  progress  of  the  church, 
it  became  irresistible.  The  way  in  which  the  church  adapted  Chris- 
tianity to  the  people,  adding  touches  here,  filling  up  niches  there, 
warping  and  molding  it  until  every  part  of  the  soul  of  man  was 
soothed  and  satisfied,  must  in  detailed  study,  I  think,  form  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  fields  of  research.  Little  as  the  result  of  this 
process,  the  medieval  church,  resembles  the  Stoicism  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  body  and  blood  of  it  was  that  very  Stoicism.  Chrisianity 
was  the  vital  breath  that  was  breathed  into  its  dying  body  and  with 
it  conquered  the  world.    Else  I  do  not  see  how  the  phenomenon  can 
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be  explained.  Surely  nothing  sounds  more  incredible  than  that  a 
religion  of  other-worldliness,  of  asceticism  and  sacrifice,  with  the 
cross,  that  sign  of  the  lowest  dishonor  as  its  symbol,  should  over- 
come the  decaying,  despairing,  vicious  Roman  world.  Yet  exactly 
that  happened.  Only  when  we  realize  that  the  noblest  spirits  of  the 
time  felt  a  soul-sickness  in  the  irretrievable  degeneration  going  on 
about  them,  that  their  hearts  ached  for  rest,  for  satisfaction,  for  some 
world  of  reality  away  from  this  frightful  chaos,  that  while  Stoicism 
offered  them  a  partial  respite  and  consolation,  it  lacked  definiteness, 
hope  and  sensuousness,  and  that  Christianity  supplied  all  these, — 
only  when  we  realize  this  can  we  understand  how  it  was  possible 
for  the  cross  to  triumph.  The  world  was  sick  for  redemption ; 
Stoicism  could  solace  but  it  could  not  redeem. 

This  Stoic  element  Christianity  has  borne  along  within  her 
fabric  down  through  the  centuries.  In  times  of  crisis  or  critical 
change,  when  dogmas  lose  their  grip  and  the  supernatural  becomes 
misty  before  our  eyes,  the  bare,  rugged  outlines  of  Stoicism  stand 
out  in  our  midst.  Much  of  the  ethical  preaching  of  to-day  is  pure 
Stoicism.  Resignation  to  our  lot ;  realization  of  our  responsibility 
and  dignity  in  the  sight  of  God ;  the  imperative  of  duty  as  meas- 
ured by  our  relations  to  others ;  governance  of  the  spirit,  and 
struggle  against  besetting  sins ;  the  vanity  of  life  and  a  need  for  a 
decent  preparedness  for  death ;  realization  that  suffering  and  mis- 
fortune are  indispensable  means  to  goodness,  and  that  all  is  finally 
safe  in  God's  hands, — all  this  is  Stoic.  It  may  be  said  that  all  this 
is  Christian  too ;  but  in  Christianity  it  is  incidental  to  a  more  glori- 
ous, transcendental  fact,  while  in  Stoicism  it  is  the  very  root  and 
branch. 

If  it  was  into  Christianity  that  Stoicism  led.  it  was  out  of  Greek 
ethics  that  it  came.  The  time  between  the  death  of  Aristotle  and  the 
height  of  the  Stoic  school  is  a  time  of  slow  decay  in  Greece.  The 
ethics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  formulated  in  a  society  in  which 
there  were  potentialities  for  the  realization  of  their  ideals.  But  with 
the  passing  glory  of  Greece,  with  increasing  political  chaos  and  de- 
cline of  material  prosperity,  with  insecurity  of  fortune  and  social 
instability,  any  realization  of  the  Greek  ideal,  that  is,  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  tendencies  and  powers  of  the  individual  through 
the  medium  of  a  well-ordered  state,  became  absolutely  impossible. 
Men  turned  to  an  ethical  philosophy  that  had  at  least  some  poten- 
tiality of  realization  in  it.  Epicureanism  was  a  sort  of  last  stand 
of  the  Greek  spirit,  but  with  Lucretius  it  comes  to  be  hardly  differen- 
tiated  from   Stoicism   in   actual   ethical   tone.     The   latter   with   its 
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message  of  solace  for  a  defeated  world  completely  replaced  the  old 
ethics.  It  is  pathetic  to  think  of  an  ethics  of  intelligent  cultivation 
of  the  finest  spiritual  and  material  resources  of  the  world,  their 
rational,  scientific  utilization  and  mastery,  in  a  world  of  social  virtue 
and  cooperation  and  mutuality, — of  such  an  ethics  being  superseded 
by  an  intensely  narrow,  individualistic,  renunciatory  system  such 
as  Stoicism.  It  seems  like  a  sort  of  spiritual  suicide  that  the  thought 
of  the  time  committed.  It  was  certainly  an  amputation,  a  mutila- 
tion, and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  negative  thing  like  tranquillity !  And 
\et  the  goal  of  Greek  ethics,  although  its  emphasis  was  on  the 
dynamic,  was  also  a  satisfying  happiness.  It  was  the  positive  aspect 
of  the  same  thing  that  the  Stoic  labored,  though  so  negatively,  to 
acquire.  The  difference,  however,  was  as  wide  as  the  poles.  For 
the  Greek  moved  in  harmony  with  the  vital  forces  of  Nature,  but 
the  Stoic  cut  across  her  grain  at  every  point.  Yet  our  topsy-turvy 
notions  ascribe  a  higher  nobility  to  Stoicism  than  to  the  Greek 
ethics !  On  the  assumption,  doubtless,  that  the  more  hopeless  and 
corrupt  and  unspiritual  the  age,  the  more  beautiful  and  pure  and 
noble  will  be  their  ethical  philosophy,  while  an  age  of  beauty  and 
happiness  and  knowledge  and  power  and  spiritual  values  of  the 
highest  import  must  perforce  possess  a  sordid,  mean  and  material 
ethics?  If  we  say  we  feel  instinctively  that  the  Christian-Stoical 
ethics  is  nobler  than  the  Greek  ideal,  it  is  because  we  have  lived 
so  long  and  so  submissively  in  an  ugly,  deformed  world  of  social 
misery  and  maladjustment  that  we  have  lost  our  sense  of  true  ethical 
values.  The  only  world  worth  living  in, — it  cannot  be  too  often 
reiterated, — is  a  Greek  world,  or  a  world  which  people  with  you 
are  trying  to  make  Greek  ;  and  this  fact  should  be  the  basis  of  all 
our  teaching,  our  preaching,  our  talking,  our  writing  and  our  work- 
ing. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  is  all  very  well,  but  that  even  the  best 
of  Greek  worlds  will  deal  the  individual,  at  some  time  or  other, 
terrific  blows  of  misfortune.  For  the  individual,  and  at  such 
times,  Stoicism  is  surely  legitimate  and  indeed  indispensable.  Every 
man  is  a  Stoic  at  some  crisis  of  his  life.  There  is  a  fierce  satis- 
faction in  feeling  that  whatever  may  happen,  one's  own  soul  can- 
not be  shattered ;  that  a  man  has  something  which  no  power  in 
heaven  and  earth  can  deprive  him  of;  that  with  it  he  can  face  fear- 
lessly the  whole  universe,  and  no  real  harm  can  happen  to  him. 
The  Stoical  doctrine,  however,  sounds  better  than  it  works.  The 
Stoical  spirit  at  its  best  can  be  but  a  temporary  thing.  It  is  a 
splendid  thing  to  be  ke])t  on  hand  for  emergencies.     But  as  a  way 
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of  life  it  falls  pitiably  short  of  the  Greek  ideal.  It  is  in  its  last 
analysis  but  a  way  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain ;  it  is  a 
"sour-grapes"  philosophy,  and  however  much  we  may  admire  the 
wisdom  and  submissiveness  of  the  renunciator,  we  must  admit  that 
there  is  something  still  better  and  that  is  to  have  gotten  the  grapes 
themselves.  I  may  accede  to  poverty  (since  I  must),  but  I  will  not 
insult  the  integrity  of  my  soul  by  saying  that  it  is  right.  The  Stoic 
would.  Or  rather  perhaps  he  would  remove  the  whole  question  to 
the  apathetic  plane,  and  say  that  he  is  entirely  indifferent  to  both 
poverty  and  well-doing,  and  can  say  nothing  about  the  rightness 
and  wrongness  at  all.  I  do  not  charge  the  Stoic,  as  do  some,  with 
subscribing  to  fatalism,  or  of  investing  himself  with  spiritual  pride. 
But  I  do  accuse  him  of  evading  the  question  that  Greek  ethics  puts 
with  such  beautiful  clearness,  "What  is  the  happiness  of  man,  con- 
stituted as  he  is?"  and  I  accuse  him  of  being  a  foe  to  progress.  The 
Greek  ideal  is  dynamic  ;  it  pushes  men  forward  to  a  definite  goal 
which  in  the  best  moments  of  the  race  they  have  clearly  seen  to  be 
the  desirable  one.  But  Stoicism  is  purely  static  and  passive ;  the 
Stoic  endures,  he  does  not  pioneer.  To  the  Greek  mind,  man  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  world  is  the  tender,  the  guider  of  the  ma- 
chine ;  to  the  Stoic,  he  is  the  helpless  product,  or  at  best  an  infini- 
tesimal cog  or  screw.  The  Greek  ideal  may  be  delusion,  and  the 
Stoic  the  divinely  ordained  road  to  the  skies.  If  so,  is  it  not  strange 
that  all  that  is  finest  in  mankind  has  called  imperatively,  insistently 
through  all  the  ages  for  the  realization  of  the  former  ideal  ?  Only 
when  the  crushing  force  of  environment  has  sapped  his  hope,  only 
when  the  odds  of  fate  seem  hopeless  against  him,  only  in  defeat 
does  man  turn  to  Stoicism.  Here  he  may  find  strength  sufficient  for 
the  day,  but  not  renewed  vigor  for  the  battle.  Stoicism  in  its  last 
analysis  is  an  ethics  of  weakness  and  decline  and  deficit,  and  not  of 
strength  and  constructive  power. 


TRUTH-SPEAKING;   THE  FACT  VERSUS  THE 
IMPRESSION. 

BY  CORA  LENORE  WILLIAMS. 

NOW  that  the  god  ship  Trutli,  after  having  ridden  many  a  philo- 
sophical gale,  seems  about  to  slip  her  moorings  and  disappear 
forever  in  the  treacherous  waters  of  Pragmatism,  her  sister  ship 
Mathematics  should  to  the  rescue ;  she  too  may  come  to  need  the 
life  line,  her  topsails,  geometrical  though  they  were,  having  already 
gone  by  the  board. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Puritanic  influence  from  our  religion 
has  come  a  renaissance  of  Greek  ideals  in  matters  of  veracity.  For 
the  cultured  Greek  there  were  two  forms  of  lying,  the  honorable 
and  the  base ;  the  difference  lay  in  the  motive ;  a  lie  told  in  a  good 
cause  was  not  a  falsehood. 

Of  this  moral  substratum  of  the  Greeks,  there  are  frequent  out- 
croppings  in  the  field  of  modern  literature.  Stevenson  says  that  to 
sjjcak  the  truth  is  not  to  state  the  true  facts,  but  to  convey  a  true 
impression ;  Maeterlinck,  that  as  soon  as  one  is  no  longer  among 
equal  consciences,  every  truth,  to  produce  the  effect  of  truth,  re- 
quires focusing ;  and  as  still  further  evidence  of  this  same  general 
conformation,  we  have  the  statement  from  James  that  our  duty  to 
agree  with  reality  is  grounded  in  a  perfect  jungle  of  concrete  ex- 
pediences. 

Along  with  the  growing  scientific  habit  of  facts  in  all  lines  of 
research,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  regard  facts  lightly  in 
matters  of  personal  relation.  As  man  comes  to  realize  the  inexor- 
ableness  of  the  natural  laws  to  which  he  is  subjected,  he  would 
assert  his  independence  by  setting  his  own  spiritual  standards. 

The  application  of  mathematical  principles  to  the  problems  of 
ethics  should  bring  about  some  moral  determinations  of  practical 
value.    The  general  purport  of  much  present  writing  on  the  subject 
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of  moral  truth  is  to  place  such  truth  with  the  empirical  sciences,  and 
there  is  no  science  to-day  but  that  acknowledges  its  dependence 
upon  mathematics.  From  physical  geography  to  political  economy, 
graphical  analysis  has  been  found  to  have  great  interpretive  value 
and  the  methods  of  the  calculus  are  working  their  way  into  all  lines 
of  research.  The  ethical  chart  has  been  too  long  in  the  hands  of 
the  impressionists  ;  it  stands  in  need  of  some  strong  mathematical 
lines  to  clear  up  the  general  blur  and  bring  out  definite  principles 
of  action. 

Let  us  represent  the  import  of  a  certain  incident  which   vou 
wish  to  tell  me  by  the  length  and  direction  of  the  line  AB. 

B 


Fig.    I. 

This  segment  stands  for  the  truth  in  the  matter  as  it  appears 
to  you  and  which  you  expect  by  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  convey 
to  me.  These  facts  may  be  regarded  as  component  forces  (for  con- 
venience reduced  to  two)  AC  and  AD  applied  at  A. 

D 


Fig.   2. 

The  resultant  AB  is  then  determined  as  the  diagonal  of  their 
parallelogram  ACBD.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

Now  if  these  forces,  AC  and  AD,  were  entirely  under  your 
control  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the  effect.  It  were  then 
as  simple  a  matter  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  to  speak  the 
truth.  But  through  some  ignorance  or  prejudice  on  my  part,  a 
deflection  or  change  in  magnitude  may  take  place  in  one  or  both 
components,  so  that  I  get  quite  another  impression  AB'  from  the 
one  AB  that  you  intended  I  should  receive.     (See  Fig.  4.) 
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You  have  spoken  the  facts  but  I  have  not  heard  the  truth. 

Or  again  there  may  be  factors  bearing  on  the  case,  of  so  subtle 
and  ehisive  a  nature,  that  while  you  feel  intuitively  their  importance, 
you  know  yourself  unable  through  lack  of  expression  to  give  them 
their  due  weight.  In  either  case  if  you  have  an  eye  single  to  the 
truth  of  the  im])ression  you  wish  to  make,  you  will  be  impelled  to 

D 


Fig.   3- 

alter  the  forces  at  your  command  to  avoid  the  probable  error  on 
the  part  of  the  hearer.  Then  if  you  have  made  the  proper  correction, 
we  shall  have  the  same  resultant  AB  from  a  different  set  of  com- 
ponents ACi,  AD^.     (See  Fig.  5.) 

The  moral  issue  in  the  problem  is  evidently  one  with  the  mathemat- 
ical, and  for  the  pragmatist  has  its  solution,  as  far  as  our  parallelo- 
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gram   represents   it,   in   any   set   of  components   that   will   give   the 
correct  resultant. 

But  at  this  juncture  I  hear  the  mathematician  ask  of  his  co- 
worker, the  moralist,  "What  of  the  forces  of  reaction,  are  they  not 
operative  in  your  world  as  in  mine?"  "Certainly,"  that  other  re- 
plies, "should  the  speaker  fail  in  his  computations  for  the  making 
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of  the  correct  impression,  his  veracity  will  stand  in  danger  of 
being  questioned.  A  lie  that  has  its  origin  in  a  bad  judgment  carries 
with  it  the  same  consequences  as  the  lie  that  comes  from  a  bad 
purpose.  However  great  one's  desire  to  hit  the  bull's  e^ye  of  truth, 
to  the  extent  that  he  falls  short  of  the  mark,  is  he  handicapped  in 
his   future   efiforts  to   make   it,    for  his   errors   are   sooner  or  later 
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attributed  to  unworthy  motives  and  corrections  in  turn  made  on  his 
statements.  But  any  power  may  be  misdirected ;  ignorance  has 
merely  its  attendant  penalty  in  this  as  in  other  functions  of  life." 
The  mathematician  here  interposes,  "Let  us  grant  that  the  desired 
goal  has  been  gained  with  all  good  intent,  even  then  I  fear  we  shall 
find  deleterious  results  coming  from  the  forces  of  reaction.     Inas- 


Fig.  6. 

much  as  the  angle  of  deflection  for  any  particular  component  must 
change  for  each  recipient,  if  the  resultant  in  question  is  to  remain 
a  constant,  there  will  in  time  come  about  a  disintegration  of  the 
standard  component  (the  fact  as  it  was  originally  known  to  the 
speaker)  through  its  various  substitutes  striking  it  on  their  return 
at  all  angles. 
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In  that  the  deflections  have  been  made  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
there  is  the  jii^reater  danger  that  the  truth  should  be  lost.  There  are 
no  conii)unctions  of  conscience  to  keep  it  in  sight  as  in  the  falsehood 
that  knows  itself  false." 

The  reality  for  any  one  is  his  experience  as  it  stands  in  his  own 
mind.  If  the  images  of  that  experience  in  the  minds  of  others  when 
reflected  back  do  not  merge  into  and  strengthen  the  original  image, 
they  will  blur  its  outlines,  if  they  do  not  destroy  it  altogether.  A 
disassociation  of  personality  with  all  its  attendant  evils  is  likely  to 
follow^  as  a  consequence.  A  weak  character  must  needs  anchor 
itself  firmly  to  the  facts,  if  it  would  attain  to  an  individuality  of 
its  own. 

That  the  making  of  a  correct  impression  has  come  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  speaking  of  the  fact  is  due  largely  to  our  considera- 
tion for  others.  Ours  is  a  religion  of  altruism  whose  charity  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins  including  that  greatest  of  all  sins,  ignorance. 
The  Greeks  lied  to  protect  the  weak ;  we  lie  so  as  to  foster  the  weak- 
ness itself.  How  frequently  we  say,  "I  could  not  tell  him  the  truth 
for  he  would  not  understand."  At  times  it  may  be  necessary  to 
sacrifice  one's  truth,  as  it  is  at  times  necessary  to  sacrifice  one's 
health,  for  others ;  we  should,  however,  not  do  so  in  the  name  of 
truth  but  of  the  other  moral  obligation  that  for  the  time  being  we 
rightly  or  wrongly  place  above  the  truth. 

The  problem  of  truth-speaking  is  so  closely  correlated  with  that 
of  truth-hearing  that  the  two  should  be  considered  as  one.  The 
injunction  to  speak  the  truth  should  be  preceded  by  the  one  to  hear 
the  truth.  How  often  do  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  give  utterance 
to  the  fact  through  the  consciousness  of  an  ear  that  will  not  under- 
stand. In  the  strained  moments  of  a  close  friendship  or  of  family 
relations,  a  falsehood  is  frequently  invoked  by  an  unsympathetic  atti- 
tude. As  Thoreau  says,  it  takes  two  to  tell  the  truth,  one  to  speak 
it,  and  one  to  hear  it.  A  child  knowing  that  he  will  suflfer  mis- 
interpretation, if  not  injustice,  for  the  reason  that  his  motives  can 
not  be  understood,  in  his  impotence  hurls  a  lie  into  the  very  face  of 
the  facts  themselves.  Nor  are  such  obliquities  peculiar  to  children. 
Most  of  us  recall  humiliating  incidents  of  the  kind  in  our  grown-up 
experience.  Mr.  George  Gissing  in  his  Ryccroft  Papers  gives  one 
so  apropos  of  the  point  in  hand  that  I  quote  it  in  its  entirety. 

"At  an  inn  in  the  north  I  once  heard  three  men  talking  at  their 
breakfast  on  the  question  of  diet.  They  agreed  that  most  people  ate 
too  much  meat,  and  one  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  for 
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his  part,  he  preferred  vegetables  and  fruit.  'Why,'  he  said,  'will 
you  believe  me  that  I  sometimes  make  a  breakfast  of  apples?'  This 
announcement  was  received  in  silence ;  evidently  the  two  listeners 
didn't  quite  know  what  to  think  of  it.  Thereupon  the  speaker,  in 
rather  a  blustering  tone  cried  out,  'Yes,  I  can  make  a  good  break- 
fast on  two  or  three  pounds  of  apples.' 

"Wasn't  it  amusing?  And  wasn't  it  characteristic?  This  hon- 
est Briton  had  gone  too  far  in  frankness.  'Tis  all  very  well  to 
like  fruit  and  vegetables  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  to  breakfast  on 
apples !  His  companions'  silence  proved  that  they  were  a  little 
ashamed  of  him ;  his  confession  savored  of  poverty  or  meanness ; 
to  right  himself  in  their  opinion,  nothing  better  occurred  to  the  man 
than  to  protest  that  he  ate  apples,  yes,  but  not  merely  one  or  two ; 
he  ate  them  largely,  by  the  pound." 

We  should  prepare  ourselves  to  receive  the  truth  as  we  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  speak  the  truth.  To  tell  another  the  truth  as  it 
is  known  to  you,  is  to  offer  him  the  highest  recognition  of  equality 
with  yourself.-  To  hear  the  truth  as  it  is  told  you  is  to  establish 
that  equality  in  the  fullest  sense. 


THE  CHINESE  RATTLE  OE  THE  FISHES. 

P.V   liRRTlIOLn  LAUFER. 

IX  liis  article  "The  Fish  as  a  Mystic  Symbol  in  China  and  Japan," 
Dr.  Cams  reproduced  among  other  illustrations  a  stone  bas-relief 
of  the  Han  period  representing  a  battle  of  the  fishes/  and  aptly 
described  it  as  "an  army  of  fishes  going  to  war,  thus  presupposing 
the  existence  of  a  Chinese  fish-epic  which  may  have  been  a  battle  of 
the  fishes  corresponding  to  the  Homeric  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and 
Mice."  Neither  Dr.  Carus  nor  I  were  able  at  that  time  to  point  to  a 
source  of  ancient  Chinese  lore  from  which  this  representation  of 
a  fish-epic  might  have  been  derived.  I  believe  I  am  now  able  to 
supply  this  want,  and  to  trace  the  tradition  which  may  have  given 
the  impetus  to  this  curious  artistic  conception. 

It  is  well  known  that  under  the  reign  of  the  first  Emperor 
Ts'in  Shi  (B.  C.  221-210)  the  belief  prevailed  in  the  existence  of 
three  Isles  of  the  Blest,  P'eng-lai,  Fang-chang  and  Ying-chou,  sup- 
posed to  be  far  off  in  the  eastern  ocean,  and  to  contain  a  drug 
capable  of  preventing  death  and  securing  immortality.  The  desire 
of  the  emperor  to  possess  this  drug  prompted  him  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition out  in  search  of  these  islands.  The  party  consisted  of 
several  thousands  of  young  boys  and  girls  headed  by  the  magician 
Sii  Shi. 

"Several  years  elapsed,"  Se-ma  Ts'ien,-  the  father  of  history, 
tells  us,  "and  they  were  not  able  to  find  the  drug.  Because  they 
had  incurred  great  expense  and  feared  a  reprimand,  they  made  this 
false  report:  'The  drug  of  P'eng-lai  can  be  found,  but  we  were  al-' 
ways  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  large  kiao'-  fish  and  therefore 
could  not  reach  the  place.     We  wish  to  propose  that  an  excellent 

'The  Open  Court,  July,  1911,  p.  402. 

"  E.  Chavannes,  Lcs  iiiriiioircs  liistoriqucs  dc  Sc-ma  Ts'ien,  Vol.  II,  p.  190. 

'  A  species  of  shark. 
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archer  be  sent  with  us  so  that  when  the  fish  appears,  he  can  shoot 
it  with  arrows  from  the  repeating-  crossljow."'^ 

"Emperor  Ts'in  Shi  dreamed  that  he  was  fighting-  with  the 
God  of  the  Ocean  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  man.  He  appHed 
to  a  scholar  of  profound  knowledge,  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  who 
said  to  him :  'The  God  of  the  Ocean  cannot  be  seen,  because  he  is 
guarded  by  the  large  fishes  and  dragons.  If  your  Majesty  will  offer 
prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  be  ready  and  attentive,  the  good  gods 
may  be  invoked.' 

"The  emperor,  accordingly,  ordered  those  going  to  sea  to  take 
along  implements  for  catching  the  large  fish,  whereas  he  himself, 
armed  with  a  repeating  crossbow,  and  waiting  for  the  large  fish  to 
come  forth,  kept  in  readiness  to  aim  at  it.  He  went  from  Lang-ya"' 
to  the  mountain  Yung-ch'eng,^  without  seeing  anything ;  arriving 
at  Chi-fu,'  he  perceived  a  large  fish  which  he  aimed  at  and  killed." 
Shortly  afterwards  the  emperor  died. 

In  another  chapter  of  his  "Historical  Memoirs"  Se-ma  Ts'ien 
gives  a  different  version  of  the  story :" 

"Emperor  Ts'in  Shi  dispatched  Sii  Fu  to  sea  in  search  of 
the  marvelous  beings.  On  his  return  Sii  Fu  forged  an  excuse  and 
said:  'I  saw  a  great  god  in  the  ocean  who  thus  ad<lressed  me:  Are 
you  the  envoy  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West? — I  replied  in  the  afiirma- 
tive. — What  are  you  looking  for  ? — I  replied :  I  wish  to  ask  you 
for  the  drug  prolonging  the  years  and  increasing  longevity. — The 
god  said :  The  offering  of  your  king  of  Ts'in  is  trifling ;  you  may 
see  this  drug  but  must  not  take  it. — Thereupon  the  god  conducted 
me  toward  the  south-east,  and  we  arrived  on  the  island  of  P'eng- 
lai.  I  saw  the  gate  of  the  palace  Chi-ch'eng,  where  stood  an  emissary 
of  copper  color  and  having  the  body  of  a  dragon  ;  his  splendor 
illuminated  the  sky  above.  Then  greeting  him  twice  I  said :  What 
offering  can  I  make  to  you  ? — The  God  of  the  Ocean  said :  Give  me 
sons  of  good  family  with  virgin  daughters,  as  well  as  workmen  of 
all  trades.     Then  you  will  obtain  the  drug.' 

"Emperor  Ts'in  Shi  was  very  well  satisfied  and  sent  three 
thousand  young  boys  and  young  girls  ;  he  gave  Sii  Fu  seeds  of  the 
five  kinds  of  grain  and  workmen  of  all  trades.     Sii  Fu  set  out  on 

■*  Such  crossbows  with  a  magazine  from  which  six  to  eight  darts  can  be 
shot  ofif  in  rapid  succession  are  still  manufactured  and  utilized  in  China. 

^  On  the  south  coast  of  Shantung  Province. 

°  In  the  prefecture  of  Lai-chou  on  the  north  coast  of  Shantung  Province. 

"  On  the  north  coast  of  Shantung. 

'  Chavannes,  loc.  c'lt.,  p.  152. 
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his  route ;  he  found  a  calm  and  fertile  place  where  he  stopped  and 
made  himself  king,  and  never   returned." 

From  both  these  versions  of  the  tradition,  an  understanding 
of  the  bas-relief  in  question  may  be  derived.  Indeed  the  submarine 
kingdom  of  the  God  of  the  Ocean  is  there  displayed  before  our 
eyes.  It  is  the  sea,  not  a  river,  which  is  intended,  as  above  all 
evidenced  by  the  representation  of  sea-mammals.  A  seal  is  mani- 
festly outlined  on  the  upper  left  margin  just  above  the  canopy  of  the 
chariot,  and  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  first  became 
acquainted  with  seals  and  other  marine  mammals  through  these 
very  sea  expeditions  under  Emperor  Ts'in  Shi.  The  oil  obtained 
from  seals  was  utilized  for  burning  in  the  lamps  placed  in  the  em- 
peror's tomb,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  could  not  burn  out  for  a 
long  time.° 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  slab  is  represented  a  four-footed 
mammal  (slightly  damaged)  holding  a  spear  in  its  forepaws.  The 
center  of  the  composition  is  occupied  by  the  dignified  personage 
driving  the  chariot  drawn  by  three  huge  sea-fishes.  The  powerful 
God  of  the  Ocean,  "of  the  appearance  of  a  man,"  guarding  the 
Fortunate  Isles  and  their  treasure,  the  drug  of  immortality,  may 
now  be  recognized  in  him ;  he  is  holding  a  jade  emblem  of  rank 
in  his  hands.  The  man  kneeling  in  front  of  his  chariot,  likewise 
provided  with  such  an  emblem,  is  apparently  the  magician,  the 
envoy  of  the  emperor;  requesting  the  aquatic  ruler  for  the  drug. 
The  armed  warriors  astride  the  fishes,  and  the  fishes  and  frogs 
armed  with  bucklers  and  swords  surrounding  their  lord  on  all  sides, 
are  his  valiant  body-guard  ready  to  fight  the  unwelcome  intruders, 
or  perhaps  on  the  warpath  toward  the  shores  of  Shantung  to  punish 
the  audacious  emperor  for  his  high-minded  ambitions. 

The  subject  of  this  bas-relief  may  therefore  be  defined  as  the 
struggle  of  Emperor  Ts'in  Shi  with  the  God  of  the  Ocean  and  his 
fish-creatures. 

*  Chavannes,  loc.  cit.,  p.  195. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE   DOCETIC    HERESY    IN    BUDDHISM. 

One  of  the  strangest  parallels  between  the  history  of  Buddhism  and 
Christianity  is  the  appearance  of  the  Docetic  heresy  in  both  religions.  An 
essential  thought  is  the  idea  that  the  Buddha  is  the  Blessed  One  whose  peace 
of  mind  is  never  disturbed  and  whose  equanimity  is  never  rippled  by  pain  or 
suffering.  For  the  Buddha  has  escaped  suffering;  even  in  this  life  he  lives 
in  a  state  of  undisturbed  happiness,  and  this  idea  has  produced  the  heresy  of 
Docetism. 

We  quote  from  Btiddhisin  and  Its  Christian  Critics  the  following  passage: 

"The  Docetistic  heresy  believed  that  Christ,  because  he  was  God,  could 
have  suffered  no  pain;  his  whole  being  was  uncontaminated  with  material 
existence,  nad  his  body  was  mere  appearance,  a  sham — hence  the  name  of  the 
sect  from  BoKelv,  to  seem.  This  view  is  represented  in  the  apocryphal  "Gospel 
according  to  St.  Peter,"  in  which  we  read  (verse  lo)  :  "And  they  brought 
two  malefactors  and  crucified  the  Lord  between  them;  but  he  kept  silence, 
as  feeling  no  pain."  Docetism  is  also  one  of  the  Buddhist  heresies,  as  may  be 
learned  from  a  passage  quoted  from  the  Fo-pan-ni-pan-king,  an  expanded 
rendering  of  the  Parinirvana-Sutra,  translated  into  Chinese  by  Dharma- 
raksha  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  365  ff.).  The  Tathagata 
says  to  Chunda,  the  smith  : 

"  'To  those  who  as  yet  have  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Buddha,  to 
the.se  the  body  of  Tathagata  seems  capable  of  suffering,  liable  to  want  (but  to 
others  it  is  not  so)  ;  at  the  time  when  the  Bodhisattva  received  the  offering 
of  food  and  drink  (he  was  supposed  to  have  eaten  the  food).  ..  .so  now  hav- 
ing received  your  offering,  he  will  preach  the  law.  But  still,  as  in  the  former 
case  he  ate  not,  so  neither  does  he  eat  now.' — Transl.  by  Samuel  Bcal,  loc.  cit., 

P-  367" 

The  Docetic  heresy  is  not  originally  orthodox  but  has  grown  up  later. 
The  Docetic  views,  as  appears  in  the  just  quoted  passage,  are  very  artificial. 
The  Buddha  himself  has  to  explain  to  Chunda,  the  smith,  that  Buddhas  do 
not  eat,  do  not  suffer  pain,  and  in  a  similar  way  the  "Gospel  according  to 
Peter"  has  the  insertion  that  Christ  seemed  to  suffer,  so  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Docetic  view  was  original.  It  is  a  secondary  thought  based  on 
the  principle  that  Christ  is  God  and  God  does  not  suffer. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  here  into  the  problem  whether  Christian 
Docetism  has  produced  its  Buddhist  counterpart  or  vice  versa.  This  much 
is  sure,  that  Buddhist  influence  begins  to  be  strongly  felt  in  early  additions  to 
the  Christian  canon.     The  main  traces  of  Buddhist  thought  are  to  be  found 
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ill  Luke  and  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  not  in  Matthew  and  still  less  in  IMark. 
They  seem  to  have  reached  Christianity  in  its  later  Hellenistic  form,  not  in 
its  primitive  Aramaic  sources.  p.  c. 


A  BALAAM  AMONG  THE  HISTORICISTS. 

Less  than  a  j-ear  ago  Dr.  Erich  Klostermann,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Strassburg,  addressed  by  special  invitation  the  Pastoral- 
conferenz  on  "The  Latest  Attacks  on  the  Historicity  of  Jesus."  The  address 
was  notable  for  its  dispassionate  tone,  for  its  clear  and  fair  statement  of  some 
aspects  of  the  controversy,  but  more  especially  for  the  numerous  and  im- 
portant concessions  made  to  the  radical  criticism.  The  audience  must  have 
heard  with  dismay  from  such  a  high-placed  authority  that  "the  strength  of 
his  attack  has  been  hitherto  mostly  underestimated."  that  "rusty  weapons  will 
have  to  be  set  aside  in  the  corner,"  that  "even  Weiss  has  alas !  not  renounced 
these  weapons,"  that  "we  can  not  make  appeal  to  Schmiedel's  Nine  Pillars 
against  these  opponents,"  that  "new  and  more  efficient  weapons  will  have  to  be 
forged."  (Conspicuous  by  name  among  the  castaways  is  the  "uniqueness," 
along  with  the  "uninventibility" — a  fact  to  be  commended  to  the  prayerful 
consideration  of  such  as  IMr.  Edwyn  Bevan,  who  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(April,  1813,  p.  859)  not  merely  leans  but  formally  lays  out  his  Deutero- 
Christianity  at  full  length  on  this  "uniqueness,"  now  officially  discarded.) 
Klostermann  does  not  essay  to  forge  these  much  desiderated  "doughtier 
weapons,"  but  in  the  brief  "Foreword"  to  the  published  Address  he  says 
significantly :  "The  wishes  expressed  to  me  for  an  essentially  enlarged  state- 
ment or  for  greater  sharpness  in  repelling  the  adversaries,  I  could  not 
fulfill."  No  explanation  of  this  inability  is  either  stated  or  hinted.  "I  took 
thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and  behold  thou  hast  blessed  them  altogether." 

W.  B.  S. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


Mr.  Arthur  MacDonald  is  a  great  advocate  for  the  study  of  man,  and 
his  specialty  is  the  study  of  criminal  man.  He  has  with  various  success  pro- 
posed the  idea  of  establishing  laboratories  to  investigate  the  criminal,  pauper, 
and  defective  classes,  and  has  proposed  a  bill  before  the  finance  committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Senate  and  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  for  this  special  purpose.  We  do  not  doubt  that  his 
proposition  is  important,  and  among  the  many  movements  of  reform  it  ought 
to  have  full  consideration.     Mr.  MacDonald  writes  to  us  : 

"When  a  student  chooses  for  his  life  work  a  subject  in  the  older  branches 
of  knowledge,  as  physics,  philosophy,  philology,  Greek,  Latin  and  natural 
history,  he  finds  the  field  .somewhat  well  developed;  but  not  so  in  more 
recent  sociological  lines  of  research,  as  criminal  anthropology  (criminology, 
shorter  term),  and  other  cognate  subjects,  in  which  there  is  full  opportunity 
for  mental  acumen  and  scientific  ability  of  the  highest  character,  to  carry  out 
most  lofty  purposes. 

"The  question  may  arise  as  to  what  course  of  study  will  prepare  one 
best  for  such  work.     I  would  suggest  the  following : 
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1.  A  two-years  course  in  psychology,  especially  laboratory  work. 

2.  Medical  studies  to  the  extent  of  anatomy,  physiology,  general  pathology, 

nervous  diseases  and  insanity  (especially  clinical  studies). 

3.  A  practical  course  in  craniology  in  the  laboratory. 

4.  Facility  in  reading  modern  languages,  especially  German  and  French. 
"Thus  social  pathology,  and  especially  criminal  anthropologj',  one  of  its 

branches,  requires  more  e.xtensive  preliminary  training  than  most  subjects, 
for  it  invf)lvcs  the  investigation  of  man  both  mentally  and  physically.  Such 
training  is  synthetic,  which  in  this  age  of  specialism  is  much  needed.  As 
such  education  is  relatively  new  and  experience  in  it  as  yet  limited,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  designate  a  preparatory  course.  I  have  myself  followed  the  course  of 
study  just  indicated,  but  more  extensively  especially  in  medical  lines,  but  such 
additional  preparation  might  not  be  practicable  for  most  students." 

He  sends  us  for  inspection  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  Study  of  Man,  which 
outlines  his  plan  of  work.  This  he  will  gladly  mail  to  any  student  who  will 
send  name  and  address  to  him  at  "The  Congressional,"  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  gist  of  his  work  as  here  expressed  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
sentences : 

"1.  The  prison  should  be  a  reformatory  and  the  reformatory  a  school. 
The  principal  object  of  both  should  be  to  teach  good  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  habits.     Both  should  be  distinctly  educational. 

"2.  It  is  detrimental  financially,  as  well  as  socially  and  morally,  to  release 
prisoners  when  there  is  probability  of  their  returning  to  crime;  for  in  this 
case  the  convict  is  much  less  expensive  than  the  ex-convict. 

"3.  The  determinate  sentence  permits  many  prisoners  to  be  released  who 
are  morally  certain  to  return  to  crime.  The  indeterminate  sentence  is  the 
best  method  of  affording  the  prisoner  an  opportunity  to  reform  without  ex- 
posing society  to  unnecessary  dangers. 

"4.  The  ground  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  criminal  is,  first  of  all,  be- 
cause he  is  dangerous  to  society.  This  principle  avoids  the  uncertainty  that 
may  rest  upon  the  decision  as  to  the  degree  of  freedom  of  will;  for  upon  this 
last  principle  some  of  the  most  brutal  crimes  would  receive  a  light  punishment. 
If  a  tiger  is  in  the  street,  the  main  question  is  not  the  degree  of  his  freedom 
of  will  or  guilt.  Every  man  who  is  dangerous  to  property  or  life,  whether  in- 
sane, criminal,  or  feeble-minded,  should  be  confined,  but  not  necessarily  pun- 
ished. 

"5.  The  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  criminal  details  and  photographs 
is  a  positive  evil  to  society,  on  account  of  the  law  of  imitation;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, it  makes  the  criminal  proud  of  his  record,  and  develops  the  morbid 
curiosity  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  especially  the  mentally  and  morally  weak 
who  are  affected. 

"6.  It  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  criminals,  and  by  prison 
officers  in  general,  that  the  criminal  is  a  fool;  for  he  is  opposing  himself  to 
the  best,  the  largest,  and  the  strongest  portion  of  society,  and  is  almost  sure 
to  fail." 


"Tb  neglect  the  truths  brought  to  light  by  books  like  these  would  be 
a  folly,  and  to  suppress  them — a  crime." — Chicago  Daily  News.. 

Our  Own  Religion  in  Ancient  Persia 

By  LAWRENCE  H.  MILLS 
Professor  of  Zend  Philology,  Cambridge  University,  England 

These  lectures  delivered  in  Oxford  present  the  Zend  Avesta  as  collated  with 
the  pre-Christian  exilic  Pharisaism,  advancing  the  Persian  question  to  the  foremost 
position  in  our  biblical   research. 

"The  time  is  now  past,  let  us  hope 
forever,  when  the  Christian  apologist 
recoils  from  recognizing  the  very- 
important  services  which  have  been 
rendered  to  our  holy  faith  by  peoples 
foreign  to  the  Jews.  And  surely  no 
one  will  look  askance  at  the  happy 
fact  that  not  only  a  small  nation  to 
the  west  of  the  Jordan  held  to  those 
great  truths  on  which  rest  our  hopes 
beyond  the  grave,  but  that  the 
teeming  millions  of  Persia  also  held 
to  them  in  successive  generations 
long  earlier  than  the  prophets.  These 
considerations  entitle  their  ancient 
lore  to  our  veneration  and  investiga- 
tion. It  now  lies  open  not  merely  to 
the  laborious  specialist  but  to  the 
intelligent  student, — and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  from  the  mass  of  human 
energy  devoted  to  so  much  that  is  trivial,  some  fraction  may  be  spared 
for  the  study  of  this  rich  and  influential  monument  of  the  past  which 
holds  such  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  records  of  our  own  religious 
history." — Lazvrence  H.   Mills. 

"One  secret  of  the  power  of  the  work  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author,  Prof.  Lawrence 
Mills  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  says  in  one  place  that  to  neglect  the  truths  brought 
would  be  folly  and  to  suppress  them  a  crime. 

Dr.  Mills  is  at  home  with  the  religious  books  of  ancient  Persia  and  India.  He  brings  skill 
and  learning  to  his  task  and  takes  delight  In  revealing  the  treasures  hidden  so  long  to  many  about 
the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  Persia  and  the  influence  of  Zoroastrianism  on  the  Jews  and  their  faith. 

The  author  shows  that  some  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  our  Christian  creed  are  present 
in  the  Avesta.  There  are  prophecies  of  a  virgin  born  Redeemer  and  special  teaching  about 
the  future  life,  special  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Avesta  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
'subjective  recompense.'  Heaven  and  hell  will  chiefly  be  within  ourselves.  Good  or  evil 
thoughts,  deeds,  words,  are  actively  preparing  and  molding  each  person's  eternal  destiny." 

—  Chicago  Daily  Ne'vos. 
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REVUE  CONSACREE  A  L'HISTOIRE  DE  LA  SCIENCE 


BUT. — Etudier  la  genese  et  le  developpement  des  theories  scienti- 
fiques,  en  tenant  compte  de  tous  les  echanges  d'idees  et  de  toutes  les  in- 
fluences que  le  progres  de  la  civilisation  met  constamment  en  jeu. 
Reunir  tous  les  materiaux  necessaires  pour  cette  etude  et  perfectionner 
ses  methodes  et  ses  instruments  de  travail. — II  est  a  peine  besoin  de  faire 
remarquer  que  cette  oeuvre  de  synthese  n'interesse  pas  seulement  les 
historiens  de  la  science,  auxquels  elle  est  plus  specialement  destinee,  mais 
aussi  les  historiens  proprement  dits,  les  savants,  les  philosophes,  les 
sociologues,  en  un  mot,  tous  ceux  qui  desirent  mieux  comprendre  revo- 
lution intellectuelle  de  I'humanite. 

PLAN. — Chaque  fascicule  de  la  revue  contiendra:  lo  une  chro- 
nique ;  2o  un  editorial  consacre  a  la  critique  des  methodes,  ou  a  la 
philosophic  de  I'histoire,  ou  a  la  coordination  des  resultats  acquis ;  3o 
des  contributions  originales  a  I'histoire  de  la  science ;  4o  des  revues 
generales  sur  differentes  parties  de  Thistoire  de  la  science,  et  sur  les 
disciplines  connexes  que  I'historien  de  la  science  doit  connaitre  au 
moins  superficiellement :  histoire  de  la  philosophic,  histoire  des  reli- 
gions, histoire  de  la  technologie,  histoire  des  beaux-arts .  . .  .  ;  5o  des 
7iotes  archeologiques  et  iconographiques ;  60  des  analyses  critiques  des 
travaux  recents  les  plus  importants ;  7o  des  notes  hihlio graphiques  retro- 
spectives sur  les  ouvrages  anciens  fondamentaux,  et  des  articles  de 
haute  vulgarisation  consacres  a  I'examen  des  sources  et  des  instruments 
de  travail  indispensables  a  I'etude  d'une  question  ou  d'une  epoque  deter- 
minee ;  80  la  bibliographie  complete  de  tous  les  travaux  recents  relatifs 
a  I'histoire  de  la  science. 

ORGANISATION. — Isis  sera  publiee  en  frangais,  en  anglais,  en 
alleniand  et  en  italien,  et  paraitra  chaque  trimestre,  en  fascicule  de  10 
a  13  feuilles  in-80  environ.  Quatre  fascicules  formeront  un  tome  de 
640  a  800  pages,  avec  figures  et  planches  hors  texte,  s'il  y  a  lieu.  Le 
prix  de  souscription,  par  tome  et  par  annee,  est  de  30  francs,  payables 
apres  la  publication  du  premier  fascicule. 

ADRESSES. — Tout  ce  qui  concerne  la  redaction  et  V administra- 
tion d'Isis  doit  etre  adresse  a  M.  George  Sarton,  a  Wondelgem-lez- 
Gand,  Belgique. 

Envoi  franco  sur  demande  du  programme  MO. 
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WHAT  TO  READ 
The  Faith  That  Makes  Faithful 

By  Wm.  C.  Gannett  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

A  little  volume  of  practical  sermons.  First  pub- 
lished in  1886,  still  going.  Thirty-sixth  Thousand 
on  sale. 

WHAT  TO  SING 

Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals 

New  Edition 
Edited  by  Wm.  C.  Gannett  and  Frederick 
L.  Hosmer 

It  sings  the  liberal  faith.  A  Book  for  the  Heart, 
Home  and  Church.  Order  for  your  church  next 
season  and  practice  the  tunes  and  learn  to  love  the 
hymns  under  the  trees. 

WHERE  TO  GO 

To  Tower  Hill,  Wisconsin 

For  Samples  and  Particulars,  Address 

Unity  Publishing  Company 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
CHICAGO 
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If  you  wish  to  secure  bound  volumes  of  the  Open  Court 
and  Monist  send  us  your  order  at  once  for  as  many  copies 
as  you  need  to  complete  your  files. 

We  are  selling  our  entire  stock  of  odd  bound  volumes  at 
the  uniform  price  of  $1.00  a  volume. 

Each  volume  contains  at  least  10  articles  of  permanent 
scientific  value.  Serious  students  will  find  this  a  great 
opportunity  to  secure  a  valuable  reference  library  on 
philosophy,   science  and  comparative  study    of   religion. 

Write  for  complete  index  of  articles  in  Opeii  Court  and 
Monist. 

Send  your  order  now.  The  number  of  available  copies 
is  limited. 
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"It  is  a  'possession  unto  everlasting' . . .  .It  will  be  read  by  myriads 
and  shed  light  on  the  millions." — S.  Reinach  (Paris). 

ECCE  DEUS 

By  WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  SMITH 

English  edition — much  enlarged  Cloth,  $2.25  net 

THIS  book,  continuing  and  transcending  its  forerunner,  Der  vorchristliche 
Jesus,  sets  forth  "a  totally  new  orientation  of  the  history  of  religion  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors"  (Schwen,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  wiss.  Theol.).  Its  cardinal 
contentions  are  these: 

1.  That  the  primitive  Christian  preaching  proclaimed  the  Saviour-God,  Jesus. 

2.  That  Protochristianity  was  an  aggressive  Monotheism,  the  "Eternal  Gospel" 
of  Rev.  xiv.  7 :  "Fear  God  and  give  Him  glory." 

3.  That  this  Gospel  was  "veiled"  in  symbols,  which  represented  the  heathen  gods 
as  "demons,"  pagandom  as  a  "sinful  woman,"  or  as  a  "prodigal  son,"  etc. 

4.  That  its  slogan  "Repent!"  means  "Turn!" — from  the  Sin   (Idolatry)   to  the 
true  worship  of  the  true  God. 

"To  say  that  I  have  read  this  book  with  interest  would  be  to  say  too  little. 
. . .  As  historian  of  the  most  remote  origins  of  Christianity,  William  Benjamin  Smith 
appears  to  me  as  much  superior  to  the  German  radicals  as  Renan  was  superior 
to  Dupuis  and  to  Voltaire." — S.  REINACH  (in  Revue  archeologique). 

"On  the  whole,  to  read  this  book  is  to  take  a  shower-bath  before  breakfast." 
— H.  U.  MEYBOOM  (in  Theol.  Tijdschrift). 

"In  my  opinion  Professor  Drews  and  his  authorities  are  right  in  the  main." 
— T.  K.  CHEYNE  (in  the  Hibbert  Journal). 

"Smith,  the  most  learned  and  the  keenest-witted  among  Drews's  authorities 
possesses  extraordinary  erudition  and  productive  power.  ...The  spuriousness  of 
the  Christ-passages  in  Josephus  is  strikingly  demonstrated ;  the  discussion  of  the 
Tacitus-passage  seems  to  me  quite  as  worthy  of  attention." — H.  WINDISCH  (in 
Theol.  Rundschau). 

"From  a  critical  point  of  view  undoubtedly  more  significant  is  the  delightfully 
logical  and  every  way  masterful  Ecce  Deus  of  the  American  mathematician,  who 

in  technical  knowledge  and  sagacity  lays  many  a  theologian  deep  in  the  shade 

The  work  is  a  splendid  demonstration  of  Feuerbach's  thesis. ..  .The  proof  of 
his  proposition  Smith  has,  it  seems  to  me,  accomplished  with  the  clearest  logic." 
—DR.  W.  VON  SCHOLZ  (in  Die  Zukunft,  Berlin). 

"The  weight  of  proof  brought  forward  is  crushing. ..  .The  book  is  a  pleni- 
tude of  wisdom  and  of  startling  suggestions." — BAARS. 

"As  the  reader  sees,  the  book  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  depreciation 
of  (Christianity.  Indeed,  the  pious  readers  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  expositors, 
owe  Smith  a  debt  of  thanks."— K.  JENTSCH  (in  Die  Zeit,  Vienna). 

"One  cannot  but  admire  the  solidity  of  learning  and  the  patience  of  research 
that  the  Tulane  professor  brings  to  the  discussion  of  a  large  and  difficult  prob- 
lem."— C,  H.  TOY  (in  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics). 

"We  have  all  along  been  misreading  the  early  Christian  records.  The  trend 
of  criticism  has  been  to  convert  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  into  an  utterly 
ineffectual  source  of  Christian  influence ;  and  Professor  Smith,  with  his  insistence 
upon  the  fact  that  original  Christianity  was  the  worship  of  the  One  God,. , . .  has 
scuttled  liberal  theology  and  restored  the  original  idea  of  the  divine  object  of 
worship,  while  destroying  the  idea  of  a  Palestinian  personal  originator  of  the  new 
religion." — A.  RANSOM  (in  The  Literary  Guide,  London). 

See  also  Von  Schnehen's  elaborate  appreciation  in  The  Open  Court,  Sept.  1912. 
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Dr.  Paul  Duessen's  Classical  Work 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  VEDANTA 

Has  just  been  published  in  an  authorized  translation  by 

CHARLES  JOHNSTON 

Cloth.     Gilt  Top.     Pp.  514.  Price,  $3.00  Net 

INDIA  has  been  the  classical  land  of  Psychological  investigation. 
As  the  Jews  developed  religion,  the  Greeks  art  and  science,  so 
the  sages  of  India,  psychology.  Professor  Duessen,  who  is  both 
a  philosopher  and  a  most  prominent  Sanskrit  scholar,  has  devoted 
his  hfe  to  the  Vedanta,  and  in  this  great  work  he  has  collected  all 
pertinent  material. 


PRESS  NOTICES 

American  Review  oj  Reviews,  New  York — ' '  This  is  a  rare  and  wonderful  book 
that  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  science  of  the  soul  ...  in  the  Vedanta  you 
will  find  the  seeds  of  all  known  philosophical  systems  .  .  .  Emerson's  lofty 
thought  was  merely  the  philosophy  of  Brahman  filtered  through  a  marvelous  West- 
ern Mind. ' ' 

Boston  Transcript,  Mass.  —  "Dr.  Duessen  is  a  recognized  authority  in 
everything  pertaining  to  Hindu  philosophy.  This  book  is  a  systematic  exposition 
of  that  Hindu  philosophy  known  as  the  Vedanta.  The  volume  is  like  a  combination 
of  a  work  on  metaphysics,  theology  and  practical  religion.  The  book  is  not  only 
the  work  of  a  great  scholar,  but  that  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  make  things 
clear. ' ' 

The  Continent,  Chicago— "This  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  and  best 
balanced  presentation  we  have  had  of  the  Hindu  system  of  religious  philosophy, 
called  the  Vedanta." 

Springfield  Republican,  Mass.  —  ' '  The  author  has  attempted  and  accomp- 
lished an  enormous  task  ...  an  immense  amount  of  material  is  collected 
and  compressed  into  the  space  of  the  volume  .  .  .  The  quoted  portions 
of  the  Vedic  text  are  clear  and  effective  and  the  comments  more  than  commonly 
readable  for  even  the  lay  reader." 

The  Expository} Time,  London— "Professor  Paul  Duessen  of  Kiel  is  one  of  the 
great  students  of  Indian  literature.     His  Upanishads  has  had  a  wide  circulation." 


In  this  book  the  name  of  Vedanta  is  applied  to  the  theologico- 
philosophical  system,  founded  upon  the  Upanishads  which  may  be 
called  the  Dogmatics  of  Brahmanism.  The  translation  makes  easy 
reading  and  yet  it  is  reliable. 

Send  us  the  name  of  your  book  dealer  and  we  will  send  a  copy, 
postpaid,  for  examination  on  a  10-day  return  privilege. 
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NON-EUCLIDEAN  GEOMETRY 

A  Critical  and  Historical  Study  of  Its  Development 

By  ROBERT  BONOLA 

Authorized    English    Translation,    with    Additional    Appendices,   by  H.  S.  Carslaw, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  with  An  Introduction  by 

Federigo  Enriques,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna. 

Cloth;  pp.  268.     Price,  $2.00. 


NOTES  AND  REVIEWS 

"For  simplicity  and  elegance  of  treatment  of  a  subject  which  was 
a  source  of  confusion  to  mathematicians  for  centuries,  Robert  Bonola's 
'Non-Euclidean  Geometry'  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  English 
translation,  by  H.  S.  Carslaw,  now  renders  this  book  accessible  to  an 
extensive  class  of  readers.  .  .  .  The  subject  is  taken  up  mainly  in 
the  order  of  historical  development,  beginning  with  the  attempts  of 
the  Greeks  and  Arabs  to  prove  Euclid's  famous  Fifth  Postulate,  and 
tracing  the  history  of  this  postulate  and  the  theory  of  parallels  until  it 
was  finally  shown  that  postulates  which  contradict  the  Fifth  Postulate 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  logically  consistent  geometry. 
Three  such  (Non-Euclidean)  geometries  are  given  particular  attention. 
Numerous  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  make  the 
book  particularly  valuable  to  the  thorough  student  of  geometry."  — 
E.  J.  M-OuXton,  Journal  of  Western  Society  of  Efigineers,  Chicago. 

"The  author  traces  in  admirable  fashion  the  gradual  development 
of  Non-Euclidean  geometry.  The  clear  and  concise  way  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated  and  the  large  number  of  references  given  make  this 
book  interesting  and  valuable."  — 77?^  Evening  Post,  New  York. 

"The  recent  untimely  death  of  Professor  Bonola  lends  unusual 
interest  to  this  book.  ...  In  a  review  of  the  original  Italian 
edition  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  in  1910,  I  spoke  of  the  desira- 
bility of  having  'an  English  edition  of  so  valuable  and  interesting  a 
work.'  This  want  is  now  well  supplied  by  Professor  Carslaw' s  trans- 
lation .  .  .  which  is  a  very  readable  and  satisfactory  English 
version  of  the  best  historical  introduction  we  have  to  the  elements 
of  Non-Euclidean  geometry."— Arthur  Ranum,  Bulletin  o^  the  Ameri- 
can Mathematical  Society. 
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das  Bose — W.  M.  Kozlowski,  La  Realite  Sociale — D.  Draghicesco,  Le  concept 
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John  E.  Winter,  The  Sensation  of  Movement. 

Notes : 
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